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FAMILLAK TALKS. 


BY A. W. CHEEVER. 
The Spread of Cattle Shows. 


GONE, LOCAL SHOWS HAD THE 

ADVANTAGE, 

Paradoxical as it may seem, itis nevertheless 
trae that as agricultural societies holding an 
annual cattlg show increased in number, public 
appreciation received an apparentcheck. Trans- 
portation facilities were comparatively poor in 
those days, and it was not a small undertaking 
for a farmer to attend one show, particularly if 
it were held fifty or more miles away, and the 
ourney must be made over the highway. A 
young society, started near home was sure to 
liminish the attendance upon the old. The 
Massachusetts society seems to have given much 
encouragement to the formation of local farmers’ 
clubs and agricultural societies, and after a time 
the old and the newer organizations seemed to 
’ somewhat in one another’s way. This re- 
sulted finally, in; a request from the officers of 
some of the country societies that the old parent 
society should discontinue holding fairs as they 
weakened the younger societies. This request 
was stated last week, 
was often ‘some time it was 
omitted from year to year. 


THE NOVELTY 









The novelty of the exhibition, in the minds of 
many, had worn cff, so that the! near-by shows 


had much the advantage. 
THE SOCIETY GOES OUT OF 
BUSINESS. 
Dissatisfaction at the omission, however, be- 
ing felt by the people ot Brighton and vicinity, 
where societies had not been esti blished, the 
trustees decided to hold one in 1832, but though 
the premiums were exceedingly liberal, it was 
not to be concealed that competition was grow- 
ing less and being narrowed to a much smaller 
district. The show of that year was not up to 
the standard, and the holding of cattle shows by 
the parent society was soon discontinued, but in 
1834 a butter show was held in the rotunda over 
Faneuil Hall marker. 
OTHER KINDS OF WORK UNDERTAKEN. 
In 1823 a pamphlet from Switzerland was re- 
ved describing agricultural machines. A 
committee was appointed to examine it and if 
leemed in the interest of agriculture to print it 
inthe New ENGLAND FaRMER or otherwise. 
In 1835 a bull and three cows of the Ayrshire 
reed were imported at a cost oi $1170. The use 
f the bull was allowed to the Berkshire agri- 
ultural society at its request. In 1836 and for 
the next three years premiums of $100 annu- 
y were offered to the person or persons who 
ould raise the greatest quantity of sugar 
eets per acre on not less than two acres which 
uld be manufactured into sugar, giving full 
unt of methods, also a like premium to the 
rson or corporation who should manufacture 
greatest quantity of sugar from beets with 
iccount of the process. 
\t this date the funds of the society amount- 
about $13,000. In 1838 the society voted 
the sum of $100 to be used at the discretion of 
nmittee in aid of a monument to the mem- 
f Thomas Green Fessenden,for many years 
proprietor of the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
e committee on farms reported that there 
such a similarity in the description, culture 
results of the farms entered for premiums 
the committee was unable to decide which 
mpetitor should receive the first premium. 
s accordingly voted that the committee be 
‘uthorized to distribute the sum granted—$600 
—among all the epplicants in such amounts as 
committee deemed just. 
In 1839 $450 was distributed in premiums on 
‘arms, $400 to county societies and $390 for 
ther objects connected with agriculture, the 
BEET SUGAR 
mpany at Northampton taking the premium 
largest quantity and best quality of beet 
sugar. For several years liberal appropriations 
were made to county agricultural societies in aid 
‘ their respective cattle shows. Premiums 
Were paid for agricultural essays and the essays 
were printed und distributed at the expense of 
ue society. 


WEEPING TREE ROSE. 


Chis unique but beautiful rose originated 
vith Mr. H. 8S, Anderson of the Cayuga Lake 
‘urseries, New York. Mr. Anderson writes to 

that bis importations of standard or tree 


OLD THE SHOW 





roses have sold so readily and given so much 


pleasure to the planters that he was induced to 
some of the weeping tree roses. These 
ire budded or grafted on the same stocks as 
» dwarfs and standards, using as scions or 
ids some from the Queen of Prairie, Balti- 
more Belle, or other good climbers, which with- 
Jut support make a beautiful drooping head, 
>) S¢en in the illustration. 





THE ABANDONED FARMS, 


HAS AGRICULTURE MORE BUR- 
DENS THAN OTHER OCCU- 
PATIONS? 





FARMERS’ DISABILITIES. 


Are Tillers of the Soil Feculiarly Op- 
pressed P 


REPOPULATING THE DESERTED 
ACRES. 


An Editorial View. 

The man who likes trade and city life, and has 
been successful in the work of his choice, can 
not be expected to see great opportunities in an 
old run down,deserted farm in some hilly, rocky, 
out-of-the-way district. He might enjoy a week 
or two of camping out in such a locality but the 
thought of settling down and getting aliving by 
farming under such surroundings would be more 
repulsive than life in acity prison. Two-dollar- 
an-acre land in northern New England is not 
going to turn the successful business men of the 
cities from the noise of pavements to the quiet 
of the back towns., Neither will the great mass 
of city laborers who are struggling for a bare 
subsistence be attracted to any considerable ¢x- 
tent towaids those low-priced lands. Nor are 
farmers of other sections who have become well 
established going to pull up stakes, sell their 
own estates and migrate to the region of the 
low-priced deserted farms. It was by no stam- 
pede that those back hill farms became depopu- 
lated nor is it by a stampede that they are to be 
repopulated. The desertion bas been gradual 
and the return to life, if healthy, will not be 
spasmodic. There is 

NO DIFFERENCB IN THE SPIRIT 
between the effort to sell cheap farm lands of 
Vermont or New Hampshire and the farms in 
the suburbs of Boston for building lots. 

In my town of Dedham, and in nearly all the 
suburban towns as well, schemes are being de- 
vised to attract immigration. It is discussed in 
town meetings, in the local newspaper, in the 
home circle and on the street corner. [he argu- 
ments arc—more neighbors, more customers 
for the storekeepers, more consumers of the 
farmers’ products, more property to be taxed 
and more people to help bear the burdens of 
civilized life. A boom,in real estate seems to 
be the chief worldly desire of land owners; vi!- 
lage improvements, such as street lights, public 
water works, etc., are often vuted in a spirit o¢ 
rivalry, or to make “our town” more attractive 
to investors tban the neighboring towns. Ina 
general way and in the long run 
LAND LIKE OTHER PROPERTY IS WORTH WHAT 

IT WILL SELL FOR 
but men are liable to periods of ¢xcitement 
when the judgment fails to guide wisely, as 
when western or southern lands get a “boom.” 
If country people become over-anxious to 
change country for city life and suburban lands 
are in such demand that all the near-by farms 
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are laid out in house lots then the back coun- 
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southern immigration has been largely due to 
the efforts of real estate dealers. Such lands, 
though valuable, have been rated above their 
actual value compared with lands in the olden 


| states.. Nevertheless buyers bave been found, 


largely {rom among the sons of eastern farm- 
ers. Many have done well, but others poorly, 
and have learned that the reality is something 
below their fancied ideal. Success means in- 
telligence and perseverance in one place as in 
another. The newer states and territories have 
bad their day of ‘‘booms” and there is now a 
sign of reaction. Men are finding out that 
there is not so much difference in localities as 
they had imagined. I am glad that Vermont 
and New Hampshire farmers are making con- 
certed efforts to advertise their cheap lands but 
I do not wish to see a “boom” in New England 
farm lands, fora boom means disappointment 
sooner or later to the méjority of buyers. 
There are 
BAD LANDS ON NEW ENGLAND HILLS 

as well as on western plains. Many men have 
become discouraged and have left good New 
England farms because they did not know 
enough to manage them successfully. The de- 
serted places will not be improved by another 
set of owners who know no more about farm. 
ing than did their predecessors. There ij ascn- 
timent, all too prevalent, among wel!-to-do New 
England farmers that a New England farm 
holds out little inducement to an enterprising 
young man or woman. Too many of us have 
not yet learned to believe in New England. 
We do not want our sons and daughters to live 
in the homes we have builded, nor have we 
builded for future generations. The home 
feeling has not beencultivated. We ail propose 
to go elsewhere or do something different at the 
first opportunity and until this feeling of unrest 
and uncertainty is greatly modified there will 
be an abundant supply of deserted farms of- 
fered at less than their real worth to such as 
know how to manage them and who can be 
contented away from the excitement of a town 
or village. Ifa young man should ask me for 
advice regaiding the purchase of a two-dollar- 
an-acre farm in New England, I shouldtell him 
to learn something of farming first. A farm at 
$50 per acre may be cheaper than one at $2 per 
acre. In either case 

MORE DEPENDS ON THE MAN THAN ON THE 

LAND. 


I have no ot jections to seeing colonies ot Swedes 
or other European workers settle in Vermont. 
I have a high regard for the people. I have 
twice met some of themin the New Sweden of 
Maine but I do not wish again to see men as dis- 
appointed in this country as were some of those 
settlers before they had learned how to adapt 
themselves to the new surroundings. I am not 
sure that a farm that is not good enough for me 
is good enough for a Swede or an [rishman. If 
the states are to expend money for repopulating 
the deserted lands it will be better to expend it 
in making farm life attractive to people already 
in the country rather than in schemes for 
pringing in new recruits. If our system of ed- 
ucation leads the young from the farm to the 
detriment of both people and land then let us 
discover the fault and correct it. 
A. W. CHEEVER. 


Against Public Policy to Bring in Cheap 
Laborers. 

Certain alarmists have started a cry over the 
abandoned farms of New England and deem it 
of public interest that a population should be 
brought to these lands through state agency. 
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| Those who are unreflecting and who do not do 
close thinking on a familiar subject are show- 
ing a tendency toward taking up this complaint 
and are eitber hopeful with plans of their own 
unskilled devising, or else hopeless, and with 
the latter I am often reminded, when listening, of 
the story of the naughty son of the minister, 
who said he did not object to being scolded by his 
father, but he really wished he wouldn’t use his 
Heavenly Father tones. Thus I am affected 
by the mournful cadences in which some pec- 
ple express their honest views more than by the 
views themselves, which however honest do not 
seem to me to be a correct appreciation of the 
state of affairs. 

1. Is it of public interest that these aban- 
doned farms should be occupied? 2. Is it tobe 
regretted to the extent of forcing a population 
thereon that these abandoned farms are among 
us? The answer to these questions to be ccm- 
plete would embrace a wide range of discussion 
which would include nearly all the varied core- 
lations between the farm and farmer and the 
public, and therefore in order to bring my 
views within a limited sphere I may be allowed 
to offer some considerations only, which of them- 
selves may serve a purpose. It is one of the 
curious facts of our social life that 
NO BUSINESS IS SO DISAGREEABLE OR DAN- 

GEROUS BUT LABORERS CAN BE FOUND. 

It is also equally true that wherever a business 
is established which offers constant employ- 
ment at the current rate of wages that popula- 
tion is attracted thither. To found a city, 
therefore, merely means the furnishing of op- 
portunity for remunerative labor. These state- 
ments, for our purpose, may be considered as 
axioms. 

1. If then the abandoned farms had paid 
their occupiers they would not nave been aban- 
doned, unless indeed, what is unsupposable, 
farming business differs so much from all other 
occupations that in relation to them mankind 
are not affected by the rules which universal 
experience shows govern the acts of mankind. 
If these tarms did not pay their occupiers, then 
it is the public interest that these occupiers 
should leave for some occupation that does 
pay, and which will render them contributing 
citizens to the general prosperity rather than 
burden upon the general prosperity. Thus our 
first question is answered and leads us to ask 
as corollary questions (a) why don’t these 
farms pay, and (b) how can they be made to 
pay. 

(a). These farms do not pay either because 
the land is too poor, or else because the farmer 
doesn’t understand his business, or is not suf- 
ficiently a business man to find market for his 
crops. To the first proposition we say that in 
Europe some far more sterile land than is gen- 
erally found in New Eogland, and some far 
worse located lands, are occupied by a farming 
population. To the second proposition we 
would say that in many of the regions of aban- 
doned farms some farms are successfully occu- 
pied. This latter answer puts the burden upon 
the man and lilts it from the farm. The com- 
plete answer to these questions, however, comes 

and 











THE REMEDY IS TWO FOLD. 

First, make general labor so unremunerative 
that in comparison a smaller income or merely 
the gaining a living from hand to mouth on the 
farm is comparatively a success. Such a con- 
dition seems to exist in some foreign countries, 
if our consular reports are to be trusted, and 
there farms are all occupied, and the unobserv- 
ant traveller who notes but the results and does 
not see things comparably with American con- 
ditions, reports a prosperous agriculture and a 
happy, contented peasantry. Do any of the 
American commonwealths desire this condition 
of prosperity? Second, so educate the farmer, 
not only as a farmer but as a business man,that 
from the unfavorable conditions of the aban- 
doned farm he can earn a livelihood and a share 
of the comforts which similar labor entitles the 
citizen elsewhere. If this second explanation 
be adopted, then it is of public interest that 
these farms should be occupied, and it is of 
state concern that the farmer be educated in the 
schools both of learning and experience in order 
to be fitted.to control the conditions that exist 
on these farms, and bring «bout results that 
shall be advantageous to himself and which 
shall make a progressive, valuable citizen to the 
locality. 

2. Do we want to force a population on 
these lands? So far as bringing in emigration 
from outside, emphatically no! Where emigra- 
tion may be desirable it is far better for the 
community that ignorance should be put where 
it shall gain knowledge by contact with other 
better informed and more progressive popula- 
tions, than that it shall be segregated by itself. 
To bring in a population that shall be content 
with less earnings than the average laboring 
citizen, is against public policy and against pub- 
lic and private interests, and is very favorable 
to monopoly interests. We have illustration at 
hand in the Hungarian and Polisb population of 
certain mining regions of Pennsylvania. The 
New Hampshire proposition of aided emigration 
to the abandoned farms will be productive of 
the same evilon a diminished scale, yes, very 
diminutive. It this emigration stays, then if it 
cannot earn its proper amount it is an undegir- 
able element. From a general view, one which 
embraces a larger territory than a farm, we 
must express our belief that 
WHEN A FARM DOES NOT PAY IT IS OF PUBLIC 

ADVANTAGE THAT IT BE ABANDONED 
until some one comes along who can make it 
pay. We may also say that the valuable citi- 
zen to the state and neighborhood is he who 
prospers, who himself lifts rather than is lifted. 
We add also that public interest in the direction 
of remedy for abandoned farms is distinctively 
not in emigration but in so educating its farm- 
ing class that they can make the farm pay, and 
that this education must include business char- 
acteristics as well as book learning. The aban- 
doned farm prvblem is a living argument in fa- 
vor of agricultural colleges, experiment stations 
agricultural newspapers and ail associations 
which bring farmers into contact with each 
other and the outside employments and trades. 
customers and consumers. 8. 

Middlesex County. 


Some Causes of the Agricultural Decline, 

In the quarterly Journal of Economics for 
Octotober is published an article by Mr. Alfred 
A. Peters, on the depreciation of farm lands in 
the eastern and middle states, which is thought- 
fully written, conservative in tone, and contains 
may excellent ideas. It starts with the hy- 
pothesis that farming land has depreciated on an 
average twenty-five percent, and, when remote 














from transportation, adapted only for grazing, 
or run down in soi), it has become difficult of 
sale at any price. The reason most often as- 
signed is that of 
WESTERN COMPETITION, 

which the author does not think a valid one, 
claiming that whatever advantages the Western 
husbandman possesses in lower prices and 
more fertile and more easily tilled land, is offset 
by the eastern husbandman’s Jower rate of inter- 
est, Smaller outlay for machinery, less waste, 
more thorough cultivation, greater average 
yield per acre, and generally superior quality of 
product. 

The author does not think that the decline in 
the value of farming land is wholly a reaction 
from inflation war prices, as the present average 
selling price is lower than the average selling 
price before the beginning of the inflation period. 
The third cause sometimes assigned for the 


GRANGE Homes have interviewed a number cf 
persons on this subject, and asked them the 
above question, with the following results : 
1—The price of the farmer’s produce has 
diminished, while his taxes have grown larger 
rather than less. Hecan not escape taxation, 
as many who own bonds and mortgages do. 
Hence the pasture that formerly paid the tax 
with one cow must now furnish two cows, or 
their value, to the tax gatherer. 2.—The value 
of the farmers’ real estate has in twenty-five 
years fallen to one-half its former value in 
many instances. 3.—The expense of hired help 
has increased greatly. 4.—The relative social 
rank of the farmer has in fifty years changed. 
Formerly the prosperous farmer was courted, 
now he is only patronized. 5.—In order to 
keep up appearances and hold his own with his 
brothers and sisters who have gone to the city, 
the farmer must increase his expenses out of 





depreciation of tarming is the 

ADVANCE IN PRICES OF LABOR. 
Mr. Peters thinks this is a valid cause for agri- | 
cultural depression. Not only have wages in- 
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creased and laborers been given greater it d> 
pendence, but the payment of wages is now 
made in money rather than produce, as formerly: 
which makes the burden upon the employing 
farmer doubly heavy. 

‘The farmers pay more than their just propor- 
tion of taxes, inthe opinion of the author. In 
many localities the smaller manufacturers and 
tradesmen have removed to the city, throwing 
the taxes almost wholly upon the agricultural 
proprietors. Local taxation has also tended to 
higher rates as well as to a substitution of 
money payment in place oflabor. The indirect 
tax, a result of the so-called ‘protective sys- 
tem,” it is claimed, forces the farmers to pay 
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moc. fiives 1Or Manulacturea aricic’ 
makes foreign demand for agricultural products 
less than it would be under the system of free 
interchange. The tariff system also diminishes 
the farmers’ political consequence. 

Extravagant freight rates bave injured agri- 
cultural prosperity in some sections, but compe- 
tition and legislative intervention have pre- 
vented this evil from prevailing to any great 
extent in the eastern aud New England states. 
The article under review claims that the average 
farming land in New England is less productive 
than it was forty years ago, but has improved 
in recent years so that it is better than it was 
twenty years ago, and that agriculture has been 
as profitable during the last ten years as during 
any decade since our existence as a nation, 
except during the civil war period. 

Turning from the political or economic causes 
of the depreciation of agricultural property to 
THE SOCIAL CAUSES, 
the increased cost of maintaining a family is the 
first ncticed. The increase in number and the 
reduced cost of everything designed to gratify 
the instincts of ornament and display, the facili- 
ties for travel and public diversions, have 
brought to the present generation of country 
dwellers temptations for spending money from 
which their predecessors were in a great meas- 
ure free. ‘‘Despotism of expense” is the cause 
of an unusual number of farm holdings being 
forced into the market. Another reason is the 
disaffection on the part of a growing number of 
people towards agriculture as a vocation. This 
is occasioned by the hemage now paid to 
wealth, the isolation of agricultural life, the 
growth of physical squeamishness and disposi- 
tion to avoid contact with nature in the gross, 
and the decreased importance of agricultural 
proprietors, socially and politically, as com- 
pared with those engaged in other occupations— 
‘‘All roads towards distinction lead away from 
the farm”. The influence of foreign immigration 
and the social race antipathies towards the immi- 
grant population is also noted. When the im 
migrant began to supplant the native hired man 
there was an instinctive prejudice among the 
young people against his having a seat at the 
same table and being treated as a perfect equal. 

As an Cffset to these various real and sup- 
posed disadvantages there is a 

PRESERVED INDIVIDUALITY. 

The agricultural proprietor of today may pur- 
sue his calling wth as little subservience to the 
whims or passions of others as did his grand- 
fathers in the same vocation, while another 
man who earns a subsistence outside of agri- 
culture must surrender more of his personality, 
that is to say his independence, than ever be- 
fore since the foundation of the republic. 

Notwithstanding all these combined social 
and economic causes which have depressed ag- 
riculture and the money value of their holdings 
there is all over this Eastern country a goodly 
array of agricultural proprietors whose acres 
are not in the market and who have no desire 
to exchange their calling for any other. These 
men unite in themselves as aclass more honesty 
and independence, more menta! and physical 
health, more strength of character, more ca- 
pacity for reasonable kinds of enjoyment, than 
any other order of American men. It is a 
great misfortune that they are not preferred for 
the business of legislation and administration 
instead of the mob of lawyers, speculators and 
professional demagogues to which the business 
of the government is so often intrusted. 


Do Farmers, as Euch, Labor Under Any 
Peculiar Disabilities ? 
Reporters of the New ENGLAND FARMER and 
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proportion to bis income.—Prof. CO. S. Walker, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

The isolation of their lives, and that is being 
overcome by the grange.—B. P. Ware. 
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| Intense individualism, lack of confidence in 
each other, which sometimes lead to a failure to 
| co operate.—J. D. W. French. 

No. I think they are ahead of other occupa- 
tions. The principle trouble is the lack of 
knowledge how to do business.—G. W. Goddard, 
Greenville, N. H. 

No, when the business of farming is done in 
a way similar to manufacturing or trading. 
More pains should be taken to make the land 
produce as much as possible, to have no idle 
capital, to make the greatest possible amount 
of manure and fodder and buy the least amount 
possible —H. L. Millis, Oak Grove Farm, Mil- 
lis, Mass. 


and depresses prices so that the profits—to the 
common farmer—are less thanon other kinds of 
merchandise.—C. W. Weld, Southbridge. 

The difficulties pressing upon the farmers are 
all removable by united effort But united 
effort pre-supposes common interests, thor- 
Oughly understood. This is a great country, 
and it is doubtful bow many of the interests of 
our farmers arecommon to all. One thing is 
sure—politicians care nothing for any interests 
except those represented by united aggressive 
action.—T. H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt. 

Whether or not the tax on land is greater than 
its just proper tax of the public burden as com- 
pared with that on personal property, is uncer- 
tain, tomy mind. Unless we restrict the right 
of suffrage, I think we are near a grievous 
trouble to all classes.— Francis Barnes, Houlton, 
Me. 

Farmers, as a clase, do not take a prominent 


one-third more than other classes. 


cent more for grain and groceries than mil) 
mechaaics or other, parties who get goods on 
tick. Should say they suffer most of all for a 
lack of good representatives in doing business. 
—A. 8S. Fitz, Burrilville, R. 1. 

The game and trespass laws are not fair to 
the farmers.— Ledyard Bill, Paxton, Mass. 

Farmers are under no peculiar disabilities as 
farmers. But the laws are made by capitalists 
or their attorneys in their interests, and not in 
the interests of producers. The element of in- 
comes being eliminated from taxation methods, 
an undue proportion of the burden falls upon 
farmers, mechanics and laboring people.—C. M, 
Allen, Franklin, Mass. 


Facts about Vermont. 


It is a fact that more inducements to young 
men are cffered amid New England’s civilizing 
influence than can be procured in the distar;y 
west at the same price. . Good lands beyogd the 
Mississippi cost from $2.50 to $5.00 per acre 
without buildings. Land in good heart, rear 
post-office, schools, churches and libraries, with 
good to extra buildings can be purchased in 
this state for the same money—often with good 
fences, orchards and sugar places. 

It is a fact that as a state for general farming 
there can be no better. The pure water and 
sweet grass of the mountain pastures are un- 
equalled for dairying, while the intervales fur- 
nish means of producing hay and grainin un, 
limited quantities. 

Itis a fact that with improved methods of 
agriculture there has been a gain in the menta; 
fibie of the farmer. Formerly he was a ma- 
chine, forced to do a large amount of drudgery. 
With improved methods and machinery came 
the necessity for a more extended knowledge 
and now he is the peer of any professional man’ 

It is a fact that Vermort has been 

TCO COLD TO HER YOUNG MEN. 

She has kept the old men at the head of affairs, 
who have repressed the energy of the young 
men. Becoming disgusted with this state otf 
things the young men have gone out from her 
borders. Gladly would many of them have 
given their talents to the building up of this 
commonwealth, but some white headed sage? 
frowned upon their energetic measures, or 
called them visionary. Less conservatism and 
more recognition of the young men to hold of- 
fice and direct affairs would have been a de- 
cided gain to the state. 

It is a fact that some cheaper means of trans- 
portation for surplus products to the manufac. 
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°c 
turing centres south of us a. ° "8 Jo Naan 
natural markets are the manufacturing cis. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut; farm wi ces 
are regulated by the wages paid in the vicinity 
of those cities, therefore it is no more than {air 
that we should enjoy the benefits of selling our 
produce there. It costs as much, (more in 
some cases,) to ship a carload of apples or po- 
tatoes there than it does to ship them to the 
same points trom Chicago or Kansas City. We 


need a sort of 
FREIGHT EXPRESS 


connecting us cheaply and rapidly with our 
natural markets. 

It isa fact that our manufacturing enterprise 
are waking. Town after town is adopting the 
exempting policy, and new manufactories are 
Starting everywhere. This means more markets 
for farmers, and a corresponding increase in 
value of their farms. 

It is a fact that the sentiment is growing in 
favor of exempting from taxation, for a term 9 
years, all re-occupied abandoned farms, with 
tools and stock required to carry on the same. 
This will cause a vigorous how! of protest from 
the moss-backs, but it is in the line of pro- 
gression and will have to come. 

It is a fact that all the abandoned farms are 
not worth repupulation, and it is best to let 
them go over to woodland. 

It is a fact that large numbers of Vermonters 
are going to take advantage of the cheap lands, 
and return to the homes of their youth. Rail- 
roads will be issuing land-hunters’ tickets, and 
the state will be thronged with people eager to 
take advantage of the opportunities for found- 
ing pleasant homeg in a civil’zed community, 
while the constantly flowing stream of capita! 
which is now going toward Fort Payne, Denison 
and Muncie will stop and be safely invested in 
paying securities among our own hills. 

JANUS. 
Moral Importance of the Movement. 

When an actual decline has really come in 
upon a nation’s agriculture the nation has lost 
its grip.upon that which should be its greatest 
safety. History abounds with evidence in cor 
roboration of this assumption. Itis but a tru 
ism. That the new world like the old is drift- 
ing into “perils to soul and body,” as well as to 
the best material progress, through the decline 
of the effectual exercise of the baned functioas 
of rural industry, life and society, is evident to 
my mind. Consider the matter of the cause ot 
temperance. There was a time when if a mz- 
jority of farmers chose to put restrictions upon 
tbe manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
they covld easily effect their purpose. To-day 
the country majority is,in most cases, hand!- 
capped by the city msjority. This tendency is 
nearing, in a certain sense, a fixed, pe} haps 
unalterable condition. 

That the habit cf intemperance be kept in 
check is forthe general weal of society; that 
to the country chiefly we have to look for the 
power to effect this, is shown by the result of 
every appeal to the people on these questions of 
restriction to the liquor tr: ffic. Every farmer 
who has children growing up is interested in its 
suppression, not only in the country towns anu 
v t 





contact, not with the once denounced and de- 
graded bar-room, but with the respectable “‘beer 
palace,” where everything is made as attractive, 
as enticing as is possible. To-day, as compared 
with twenty years ago. the selling of intoxicat- 
ing liquor is an eminently 1espectable occupa- 
tion, and consequently the drinking habit is 
made equaily so. 

It certainly is necessary for the future safety 
of society in general, as it is for the well-being 


| of the sons of our farmers, that their numbers 


stand when many words are necessary, there- | 
fore they suffer from over-tax ation, being taxed 
They pay | 
higher freight rates, and from two to five per- | 





to remain upon the farms be increased rathe: 
than diminished; that they realize more fully 
than hitherto the really exalted position they 
occupy, and that every means be taken to make 
country life attractive and desirable, as it is, 
the true, the ideal life when properly viewed ; 
that it bea nursery and fort for the develop- 
ment of brairs as well as limbs. 
I. R. Exvurorr. 


Thei{Middlemen Get Too Much, 

As I have been a reader of your paper for a 
good many years I take the liberty to write you 
a word. A good deal is said about what makes 
the farmers so poor or farms so cheap. There 
are trusts to keep up prices in all classes of 
business but ours, the trader buys the farmers’ 
wool, for instance, for about 20 cents per pound, 
and gives him woolen goods (perhaps only part 
woo!) tor from_ $1.00 to $2.00 per pound; kero- 
sene oil, for which he pays 6 cents, he charges 
us 15 cents; when the farmer has beef to sel! 
the market man can’t pay more than 4 cents, 
but he sells it at from 4 to 28 cents per pound 
say an average of 7 or 8 cents per pound. A 
bullock of 1000 pounds is bought fcr about $40 
and sold for $75, a fair profit, but to who? 


Pork is in about the same proportion. Ircn 


manufacturers buy our old iron for one-balf a 
cent per pound and bring it back and sell it to 
us at from 6 to 20 cents. Lumbermen buy our 


lumber for from 36 to $15 and sell it after being 
manufactured for from $10 to $50. 

Our legislature wonders what makes farms 
so deserted, and appropriates money to bring 
other farmers here when there are more farm- 
ers here now than can get a living out of their 


farms. There is margin enough between pro- 

ducer and consumer for the farmer to ride with 

his coach and four it he could get his proportion 

of it, but middlemen, taxes, clerks, runners and 

their expenses, living profi's, etc., keep farmirs 

poor. W. H. C. 
Ashland, N. H. 


Low Interest. Suggestion to the Granges. 

A good deal is said about the re-occupation 
of the abandoned farms which are so plenti!ul 
in some parts of New England, but where is to 
be found an experienced and capable native 
farmer who would venture to go onto one of 
them at the present time if obliged to run in 
debt at six percent interest for one-half of even 
the very low price for which it could ncw be 
bought? Perhaps there are a few who could 
take a wornout New England farm on the con- 
ditions named, support their families and some- 
time pay for them, but men who are incus- 
trious and smart enough to do that are tov 
smart to ever undertake the job. They can do 
better elsewhere. If the people who are so 
anxious to have our abandoned farms re-occu- 
pied would undertake to furnish men dis- 
posed to purchase and settle on them, with 
one-half or two-thirds of the money required 
tor the purchase at three percent interest, they 
would do more to encourage such reoccupation 
than they are likely to do in any other ws vy. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHT, 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY HOW TO FEED COWS. and 10 pounds of mixed grain are fed, and in | able for churning purposes ?” The London | in some measure at the expense of a long life. 
BY A. P. HUNTER. season green oats, rye and clover. The amount | Dairy says: “There can be no doubt on the | But this is not to be regretted. It is better to Yare 





A Mistake atthe Fair. The Quantity of 
Condition Powder. Hot or Cold Mash. 
Breaking Broody Hens. A Pat- 
ented (?) Chicken-Coop. 


Mr. J. B. Bowker ot Worcester writes us, 
taking exceptions to our statement that Mr. 
Ellis took first and second premiums on Ply- 
Mouth Rocks over such competitors as Mr. 
Reuben W. Robes of Salem and Mr. J. B- 
Bowker of Worcester at the Bay State fair, be- 
cause, owing to unfortunate circumstances, he 
was unable to get his birds ready, and did not 
send them to the fair, and wag not an exbibi- 
tor. Mr. Bowker says: ‘When I show and 
am beaten I am willing to stand by it. But 
when I do not show I do not like to have it 
stated that I did, whether I beat or am beaten.” 

We owe Mr. Bowker an apology for a per- 
fectly natural but unintentional error. He 
entered an exhibit, which was duly catalogued. 
When making memoranda for our report of the 
poultry department we checked off the winning 
exhibits on the catalogue margins, and in writ- 
ing the report followed the list of exhibits as 
given there, and did not learn of Mr. B.’s birds 
not being sent until after the article was printed. 
Mr. Bowker might possibly have sent birds 
which could have beaten the splendid specimens 
Mr. Ellis had there. If he could it is a pity he 
didn’t get them there; they would have added 
considerably to the exhibit. 

While upon this subject I cannot retrain from 
quoting from a letter just received from a well- 
kaoown breeder (not an exhibitor at the fair) 
who gays: “I think you gave an excellent 
article on the poultry exhibit at the Bay State 
fair in the ‘Fair’ edition of the FARMER last 
Saturday. All poultry men, ‘fanciers’ inciuded, 
owe you a debt for your labors in writing in 
benalf of the poultry interests.” 





Mr. Editor: Will you give the quantity of Con- 
dition powder you use in teed when it is given to 
fowls and chickens both? I am giving a heaping 
tablespoonful to 125 pullets and hens in their 
morning feed, but do not know if that is enough. 
My hens are laying well and pullets are thrifty. I 
would like to ask if it is best to feed dough as soon 
as mixed. I have always let it cool some, but am 
told of some who feed it at once, ecalding hot, and 
get great quantities of eggs. 

We would like to express our appreciation of the 
poultry column, which is such a valuable addition 
to the FARMER. 8. 

I sbould think that quantity of Condition 
powder was sufficient for that number of hins 
and pullets, and after the pullets get to laying 
well and the hens well over their moult, I 
should give the powder every other day, alter- 
nating it with powdered charcoal. I practice 
feeding Condition powder to chicks every other 
day (alternating with charcoal!) till the pullets 
are well grown, then double the quantity of 
Condition powder till I get them to laying well, 
then return to the lesser quantity of powder and 
charcoal. I do not, however, claim that my 
way isthe best. I got badly beaten in the pre- 
minum contest last winter and the winners of the 
larger premiums were /ibera/l users of the Con- 
dition powder. 

I practice mixing the mash for the morning 
feed the evening before and it is quite cold when 
ted. My theory is that the advantage of having 
the meal cooked (or semi-cooked) by my 
method offsets the disadvantage of having it fed 
cold. There are advantages both ways and in 
cold weather the preponderance of advantage 
would prob.bly be on the side of feeding the 
ruash hot; but I am an extremely busy man, 
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thing possible done the night before, hence my 
heus eat their breakfast cold, 


Mr. Editor: As the subject of breaking up 
broody hens has been occupying your attention 
somewhat, permit me to give whatI have found, 
after several years of experimenting, to be the 
most successful and satisfactory way. 

Shut the broody hens ina light, airy coop, hav- 
ing no nests, and confine with them a vigorous 
young rooster; feed the same as the rest of the 
flock. In about three days all desire to set has 
disappeared. The plan is not original with me, I 
saw itin some paper. It works to perfection, and 
as there has been no starving or soaking, the hen 
is soon ready to go to laying again. A. C. Me 

Providence, R. I. 

This is an excellent method, and, as Mr. M. 
says, has been given before. I don’t think, 
however, that the presence of the “vigorous 
young rooster” is necessary. I fiad that the 
broody hens lose all desire to set when they 
L.ave been shut away from nests in a coop or 
pen by themselves, for two or three days, and, 
as I want all the vigor of the roosters for its le- 
gitimate purpose, I let the broody hens ween 
themselves. 


I find a cut of a “chicken coop and runway 
especially designed to facilitate the breeding of 
vounrg chickens,” and which is claimed to be 
patented by Mr. E. Batterick of No. 406 Frank- 
lin avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, in a last summer’s 
number of the Scientific American. I don’t re- 
call having seen it advertised in poultry or ag- 
ricultural papers and so don’t imagine it has 
had an enormous sale. What there is patent- 
able about it puzzles me, as the same coop and 
runway, both detachable and undetachable, 
have been in use longer than I can remember, 
and our city friend would meet some very broad 
smiles if he should approach a farmer with of- 
ters to sell bim county or state rights of bis 
‘‘patented” coop. There are three or four de- 
signs of coops very similar in Stoddard’s little 
book on “Poultry Architecture,” two of them 
much superior to Mr. Butterick’s, and that 
book was published in ’82. ‘Profits in Poul- 
try,” published in ’86, gives a similar coop and 
runway, and almost every poultry book I have 
bas quite similar illustrations. 

If there was anything particularly desirable 
in Mr. B.’s coop I should not hesitate to use it 
avd shouldn’t fear any suit for infringement, or 
having to pay royalty; nor shall we ask him 
'o pay for this advertisement which we have 
given his “invention” ( ?). 





WHAT SCIENCE HAS DONE, 


How pleasant it is to think that one can know 
with some degree of certainty just what our 
plants require to perfect their growth. It may 
be that the learned professor has not yet found 
ali toe secrets of nature. It may be that he bas 
yet something to learn in regard to the amounts 
of nourishment which the plant takes from the 
soil and from the atmosphere. He may yet 
obtaiv, by careful experiments, better forms in 
which to furnish the food, or cheaper material 
in which the proper amount of proper plant 
tood may be found. But the experience of the 
pist few years in the use of those fertilizers 
which have been prepared under his formulas 
wuld seem to prove that in a large majority of 
caies Le has been able to furnish what was 
ne essery for the growth ot the plant witb 
gu licient cxactness to enable a farmer to culti- 
va « bis ground by the use of chemicals alone, 
and be as sure of obtaining a crop upon them 
as he would be by the use of stable or barn- 
yard manure. M.A. R. 
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fome Specimens of Well-Balanced Ra- 
tions. 


The latest bulletin from the New York ex- 
periment stations which we have received this 
week contains much information relative to 
feeding mil: bh cows which is presented in a very 
practical manner. Cows vary very much, but 
generally speaking a cow requires for 1000 
pounds live weight per day 24 pounds of or- 
ganic matter, the digestible portions made up 
as follows: 
Albuminoids 
Cardohydrates 

SR et a ee 4 

The ratio of the muscle forming portion of 
the ration to the fatand heat forming portion 
is 1: 5.4, 

A ration of hay 20 lbs. and corn meal 8 lbs. 
would contain 1.13 lbs. of albuminoids, 12 51 
ibs. of carbohydrates and .51 lbs. of fat, giving 
a nutritive ratio of 1: 12.3. This is a decided- 
ly unbalanced ration—the fat and heat princi- 
ples being too large. Such a ration estimated 
to cost 18 cents per day would have7 cents 
worth of fertiliziag material in the ration. 

A ration made up of 18 pounds of hay, 5 of 
wheat bran and 5 of linseed meal would contain 
2.25 pounds of albuminoids, 10.76 of carbohy- 
drates and .66 of fat. Tois figures out a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1: 4.9 and is also faulty but in an 
opposite direction from number one; this lat- 
ter ration has too much of the albuminold ele- 
ment. The cost would be 19.6 cents; value of 
fertilizing material 13 cents. 

Here is a ration which would be about right, 


oe et 6.4 86 & 8 Re 6. ee 


Gs @ 6 6 es 0 6 as oe 
“ 


Bay (oa we Ge Oe. oo Oe ee oo Cee 
Gluten meal. “ee. C@eerern ae ae 
W heat bran oo. * 2 (oes sa ee 


ee ee ae 
This contains 2.38 lbs. albuminoids, 11.86 Ibs. 
carbohydrates, 68 fat—nutritive ratio 1: 5.7. 
Cost per day 21.7 cents; value of fertilizing 
matter 13 cents. Another good ration is: 


Ms 6-4. 6-02 o¢6 € Ses © 0-6 « «10 ths 
Oat straw . ce see eeensees ee eld 
Linseed meal ...., we ee oe eee oe 
Wheat Dram... oe 6% @ * ee = 
a, eee ee ee ee ee ee ee i. 


Two other gocd rations are : 


Hay.cc-ecec 20 bs 
Wheat bran... 5 * 
Roots... oo B® 
Cottonseed .,. 3 * 


Hay. ose s+ 2 
Wheat bran... 4 * 
Corn meal... 2 * 
Coitonseed.. . 3 * 
Limsced. oss 1 * 


The above are theoretical rations. The fol- 
lowing are rations actually fed as reported to 
Prot. Collier and his comments and deductions. 

Twelve grade Holsteins averaging 1,122 
pounds liv3 weight, and yielding, on an aver- 
age, 30 pounds of milk per day, were fed daily 
as follows: 


ine. Se, Re ee ee ee 
COP CHOUAZS sce cessassss arch 
DOE 5 a 4-6 awe 6 4 9 slo @ 09 gee 
te 6 6 4. 00 0 6 gee 00 eee ae 
Wheat bran ..., os + aS . oe @ ~ 


Cottonseed meal ......0... e . . 3.66 “ 
Tae digestible matter contained would be ap- 
proximately as follows: 


BIVGMIROEN 6:56 a nk a Xa ee RT Be 

Carbohydrates ....+.eeeseecee.10.21 * 

Fat ee ee . . ’ . . . 2 . . . 1.12 oe 
Nutritive ratio ‘s-6404" 6 O06 6 38 Cee 


This ration, judg.d by the standard, would be 
considered well balanced, although the propor- 
tion of fat is in excess. 

Twenty-five Datch Balted cows, average live 
weigot about 1,000 pounds, which in summer 
gave about 16 quarts per day and in winter 13 
quarts, were being ted in Dzcember, 1888, as 
follows : 


Mixed hay. 


10 tbs (assumed) 
Corn stover 5 * “ 


> 2 ee oe 
“et ee oe 
e .& 8 »D . 


Nutritive ratio 


Corn meal P > e. 
Wheat branaad.middiags Rica 4-06 ie urk 
Brewers grain... + 0+ +0 + 230 * 

The digestible matter is shown below: 
Albuminoida S42. 6 B's > 8 6 @ 2 2 37 Ibs 
Carbohydrates .. . «+o eese-s+¢ «013.07 * 
Fat . . . . . . . , .66 66 


- «8 
o08 
io 8 oe £261 

Vile this ration is hardly up to the stand. | 
ard, yet, according to American experience, it 
is about the most economical. 

Nine grade Jerseys and one H >lstein, weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds each, which in summer aver- 
aged about 18 quarts and in winter 10 quarts, 
were fed: 


Meadow hay., . 
Corn stover. . 
Bean straw .. 
OS ee 
Cornmeal .<.cee«s«s 
Wheat bran ....-. 
Linseed meal .. 


ibs (assumed) 
Al ce 


ee. 
‘. . 10 
- 15 


-“* ee 
“* © 


» 8 
8 
1 


Itis hardly probable that the animals con- 
Sumed all the coarse food. As the figures stand, 
the digestible matter would he: 


Albuminoids . <Cercne mre? . Ss cs. 

Carbohydrates. 1... + +eeec ceo 17.50 * 

Pls Soe eS eee ee a ee ee 
Nwtitive THe . 6 64 css 6 0. 1089 


The grain ration is a liberal one, and carbo- 
hydrates are in excess of the standards. 

Fifteen Herefords, averaging 1,450 pounds 
live weight, were fed: 


Meadow hay... » 


’ - 20 ths 
Turnips et 6-0 4 


. » 60 * (1 bush) 
+ 4 * (4 qts) 
coe” (4 qts.) 
The ration is very deficient in albuminoids. 
Fifteen Siorthorns averaging about 1,300 
pounds live weight, were fed per day about as 
follows : 


Oats ground... 
Corn andcob meal 


Meadow hay onree eee 6S 10 tbs 

Corn stover ... «+e e & * (assumed) 
Straw . . . . . . ‘. . 6 46 a 
Turnips... ins ae 


. 

’ ‘ 

. . ,. 
Corn meal. ... » 
Wheat bran. ... 


The rations would 
ter as follows: 


contain of digestible mat- 


Ce ee a ee 
Carbohydrates ..s«ee>* - eee « « 10.63 * 
Pkiek-+ 6 « 6 6% 688 * 6 'é @ es Be Sl *8 


ose @ een ae 

This ration is very deficient in albuminoids; 
replacing of the corn meal by some of the highly 
nitrogenous products would result in improve- 
ment. 

Twelve Jerseys whose annua! butter product 
per cow is 320 pounds were fed per day as fol- 


Nutritive ratio. ... 


lows' 

Meadow hay ..12eseceeceecscse eld BS 
Ce” ee ear es ere eee ee ee. 
WeEALDIGN .: peeves avcveéeese 8 * 
Linseed meal... essen e seve eee 3 * 
Oat meal .. esses tn ke eee * 


The digestible matter contained in the above 
ration is found to be as follows: 


eS. cs se oe 4 ee « « 2.03 ths 

Carbohydrates ...sesee+es0 + 210.03 * 

F . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .63 “ 
Nutritive ratio... cece © 0126.7 


This ration is very close to what American 
experience seems to indicate as a profitable and 
economical ration. The performance of the ani- 
mals confirms the opinion. The ration em- 
ployed is worthy of study by dairymen who 
wish to combine their foods in a profitable ration 
for milch cows. 

Thirty Holstein-Friesians and Guernseys, 
averaging about 1,000 pounds live weight,whose 
average butter product per year is 470 pounds, 
were fed at the time of report as follows: 


Meadowhay ** ..c.cseseeseoes . 20 ths 
Corm ensilage. .scccenesevece “ 
Cormmeal.. cs ceccsnescesecvces & 8 
Wheat bran $1620.00 eines © « oe # 
Cotton seed meal. ». 5.5 eee8e00++ 3 


Linseed meal is substituted a part of the time 
for the cotton seed meal. In summer besides 








cows being at pasture, 50 pounds of ensilage 


of digestible matter in this ration is shown be- 
low : 


Albuminoids 2 Gs.8 eee 8 CSS 6 a 3.01 tbs 

Carbohydrates ...+e++"* e+. .17,21 “ 

DURA sg +n bce cat Heese. LF * 
Nutritive ratio . 2. 1 e+ «© «6 «© 61:6.7 


The ration fed isa heavy one, being an ex- 
cess of both nitrogenous and carbonaceous mat- 
ter, as judged by German standards. The an- 
nual butter product per cow for the herd may 
be considered phenomenal. The ration, fed in 
a well selected herd, warrants the results, and 
shows what may be accomplished by careful 
breeding and judicious feeding. 

Eight Swiss cows, averaging about 1,150 
pounds, butter product average per year 156 
pounds, were fed: 


Meadow hay —a vst eer e ee eee Uk 
ps ee ae ae ae eee | 
Straw. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . a 8 “ 


The digestible matter in the above ration is 
shown by the following: 


Albuminoids. ...e6-eeececeeescsee 85 tbs 

Carbohydrates 'Leonvaevwoe cede A F 

Fat . . . . . . . . . J . . . . . . . . a « 
Nutritive ratio, ...«.+...-.1:16.6 


The ration is wonderfully deficient in albumi- 
noids. 

Kleven Jerseys and grade Jerseys with an av- 
erage annual milk yield of about 5,000 pounds 
and average butter yield p*rcow 300 pounds, 


were fed the following ration at date of re- 
port: 

Meadow hay “va cca ee eee rere ft 

Cornensilage*** .e6:ccevcsesse 240 * 

Wheat bran . . . . . . ‘. . . . . . , . . 4 ad 

Cotton seed meal ...2eceseevee 2 * 


The above ration calculated 
matter is as follows: 


Albuminoids ee 6.2 °@ 8 8 @ 8 @¢ @&.@ 1.52 Ibs 

Carbohydrates eoerere evn eene es OS “ 

Fat . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ‘. . . . Zl " 
Nutritive ratio... eee eee Lite 


According to German standards, this ration 
would be considered pertectly balanced as re- 
gards the relation of albuminoids to carbohy- 
drates. The interesting feature is the small 
amount of dry matter consumed per day by the 
animals. When we consider the returns given 
by the cows, an average annual butter produc 
of 300 pounds, it is evident the food is well di- 
gested and assimilated by the animals. 


DAIRY. 


WHEN TO STOP CHURNING. 

At the recent Bay State fair, in the contest 
between butter makers, the stoppage of the 
churn at the correct time was one of the im- 
portant things on the scale of points, and the 
judge particularly complimented «n3 of the con- 








Our 
grandmothers pounded away on the old dash 
churns till the butter was gathered in one solid 
mass. The modern way is to stop when the 
butter is in granules abont the size of grains of 
wheat. In this shape less of the butter milk is 
retained in the butter, and what is there can be 
got out without changes of over-working. We 
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present two engravinus which we have had re- 
produced from the Rural New Yorker. The 
upper is from a photograph of butter churned 
just enough, and the lower one is of butter 
churned too much. How much do you churn 
yours? 
object lesson. 


IT DOESN’T PAY. 

It doesn’t pay financially, it doesn’t pay mor- 
ally, and is in direct conflict with the instincts 
of humanity to slight the preparation of our 
dairy products. Ignorance is excusable, but 
depravity of knowledge, never. Bearin mind 
that a young developing cow is simliar toa 
growing plant; if itis neglected, it will come 
up scrawny and of profitless mien, while if 
properly cultured the growth is vigorous and 
healthy. Slighting work in the dairy against 
our knowledge causes a world of grumbling.— 
Geo. E. Newell in Prairie Farmer. 


THE BUTTER EXTRACTOR. 

The butter extractor, which is really a cream 
separator and a chura combiaed in one, does so 
in 4 manner which we have hitherto considered 
wrong in every particalar, and if it is successful 
in making really good produce, then it wil! 
without doubt, revolutionizs butter dairying. 
The speed at which it works is that of the sep- 
arator ordinarily (some thousands per minute). 
Dairy work has made such gigantic strides 
forward within the last ten years, and there 
have been so many wondertul discoveries and 
inveations in this department, that we may not 
now be surprised at anything, but may yet 
eclipse Edison and his marvels before many 
years.—Primrose M’Oonnell, in British Agri- 
cultural Gazette. 


UNIFORMITY. 

The value of uniformity in dairy products is 
aptly illustrated by Dr. Hoskins in the tollow- 
ing language in the Vermont Watchman: 
‘*When a customer gets hold of a dairy product 
that ‘suits him to a dot,’ he is anxious to get 
the same thing right along, and will willingly 
pay more to get it. We are very fond of cheese, 
yet do not have it in our house a quarter of tke 
time. We sample and sample from one store to 
another, get discouraged and cease buying. 
Then, some time, we drop into a grocery, sam- 
ple a bit, and find it just right. ‘Whose make 
is this?’ ‘Oh! this is Mrs. M.’s cheese.’ ‘Why 
don’t you keep it all the time?’ ‘She can’t sup- 
ply one tenth of what we sell.” Yet even here 
is no assurance of certainty, for very few tarm 
dairies produce uniform goods; and so, as we 
said, we go without cheese most of the time.” 


IS PERFECT SEPARATION DESIRABLE? 

While the o1i-test fad is agitating some dairy 
writers and while some experts are sitting in 
jadgment on manufactures of dairy implements 
by reason of the greater or less amount of fat 
detected in butter or skim-milk, Dr. Voelcker, 
who gives a good deal of thought to the scien- 
tific side of dairying, says that “it is by no 
means certain that all that is removed is 
equally good for butter-making.” Again the 
doctor says: “Might not better butter be made 
by less perfect separation? And is all the fat 
which is capable of being removed alike valu- 


These engravings give an emphatic | 


latter point; the large globules of fat which 
fly to the centre of the separator and come 
away first, or which in pan setting rise first to 
the surface, make the finest butter, while the 
smaller globules take longer to find their way 
to the top, aud, when churned make an inferior 
quality of butter.” This suggests an impor- 
tant subject, which requires investigation, 
whether or not it is profitable for a dairy farm- 
er, who rears his calves, to mechanically sepa- 
rate the cream from the milk so completely as 
to leave no butter fat in the bye-product. 


~ 


ON THE OTHER HAND, 


Mr. F. W. Moseley of Clinton, Iowa, sends 
us a document in which he says that those who 
raise cream for butter or other purposes should 
never be satisfied until they have demonstrated 
toa certainty that they are obtaining all the 
cream there is in their milk. Milk set when 
first drawn, or at a temperature of 98 or 95 de- 
grees, will yield all its cream as soon as or very 
soon after its temperature has been reduced to 
45 degrees if the reduction be quickly made. 

To determine whether all the cream has been 
obtained, especially where the cold deep setting 
has been used, the creamed milk should be 
heated up to a temperature of 100 degrees or 98 
degrees and reset, temperature {being quickly 
reduced to 45 degrees. If no cream comes to 
the surface it will be pretty good evidence, that 
it was all obtained at first setting. There will 
nearly always be a slight scum that will come 
to the surface at such a time, but it will not be 
cream. There will be no butter in it. 








HORTICULTU. AL. 


HINTS ABOUT POT PLANTS. 


Pot plants are more difficult to grow success- 
fully than those cultivated in the open garden. 
The plants usually are very tender and consist 
of choice varieties. Insects and other plant 
enemies are more diligent in their destructive 
work, and they reward any neglect on the part 
of the grower by completely ruining the rare 
flowers in a very short time. The composition 
of the soil, too, is a matter of great considera- 
tion with the horticulturist, who cannot find 
the time to change it in the pots, or stir it as 
often as the needs of the plants require. Itis a 
self-evident fact that flowers kept in pots during 
a part, or whole, of the year demand ,special 
attention and treatment. 

There is nothing so beneficial to such plants 
as an occasional application of manure- water, 
or liquid manure. Such treatment, increases 
the vigor of the stalk, loosens the soil, and im- 
pregnates it with good fertilizer. But a word 
of caution should be given concerning applicea- 
cations of liquid manure. Very many injure 
their plants by feeding them with too strong 
liquid manure, or by applying it too often. 
Piants will not only derive no benefit from a 
too free application of manure-water, but they 
will be positively injured by it. The time to 
apply the liquid manure is when the plants are 
making vigorous growth, and during the bDloom- 
ing periods. It should not be applied at any 
other time. 

A very useful and simple preparation that I 
| have found beneficial to the plants is made by 
| mixing two pecks of sheep manure, one peck of 
| soo7, and two quarts of guano in a hogshead of 
rain water. Smalier amounts can be made by 
mixing the ingredients in the same proportion. 
The mixture should be stirred up thoroughly 
for a day or two, and then a quart of quick 
lime thrown in. The mixture will then be 
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be treated with an application of this manure 
about once a week during the flowering period. 
Strong, healthy plants can stand an application 
every day or two, but it is usually sater to 
dilute it with one-third of clear water when 
such frequent applications are made. Orchids, 
roses, heaths and other fowers will show marked 
improvement, both in the growth of the wooded 
stalks and in the production oi flowers and 
foliage. As soon as the flowering period is 
| over the applications should cease. [1 
the plants will be unduly stimulated, and their 
growth retarded in the end. Amateurs always 
have a tendency to go to extremes in using such 
strong solutions. HELEN WHARBURDON. 
SLIPS POTTED IN INK. 

Dealers say that the squash ranks next to the 
potato in popularity, especially in the larger 
cities. 

Garden and Forest claims that hot beds must 
go for commercial business as forcing houses 
are cheaper in the long run, safer and give bet- 
ter plants. 

The most common way of spelling the new 
strawberry Bubach is with the finalh. In the 
last experiment station bulletin from Amherst, 
however, it is spelled with ak. 


For crops of spiuach, kale, etc., sown late in 
summer for wintering over it is good practice to 
strew straw manure loosely over the whole sur- 
face as a mulch and winter protection. 

The well-known plant, the dahlia, is named 
after the Swedish botanist Dah), and therefore 
Vick’s Magazine insists that it should be pro- 
nounced with the broad rather than the long 
sound of a. 

It is just as easy to cultivate a small garden 
as it is a field of corn, and asmall plot of 
ground will furnish fruit enough to supply a 
family of ordinary size three times a day the 
entire year. 

Get out of your land all thereis init. If I 
had four acres and only manure sufficient for 
one, 1 would put it all on to one even though I 
bad to seed the other three to clover.— Thomas 
Crafts. 

The Medical Anelectic of Sept. 19:h gives a 
case where a child was poisoned by chewing the 
stem ota calla lily. Vick’s Magazine thinks it 
is the first case of poisoning from the calla that 
it ever heard of. 

There are thousands of native chestnut trees 
of moderate size growing in our fields that 
might be grafted with the foreign varieties and 
bring in quick and remunerative returns.— 
Orchard and Garden. 

A correspondent of Vick’s Magazine says that 
the black seeded moon flowers are not so early 
to bloom as the white seeded ones and are 
much more apt to spread too much as they root 
wherever a branch touches the ground. 


The Chinese sacred lily is a narcissus belong- 
ing to the polyanthus group. It can be grown 
in bowls or shallow dishes filled with small 
pebbles and kept well supplied with water. 
Hyacinths can be also grown in the same way. 

Arbor day is an excellent institution, so far 
as it goes, but it needs to be followed up by 
more serious and intelligent attention to the ob. 
jects to which it is devoted. The subjects of 
forestry, the structure and functions of trees, 
and their growtb, are excellent ones for winter 
consideration by farmers’ clubs and granges. 


L. H. Bailey of Cornell university says that 
it is probably true that apple and peach trees 
are shorter lived than formerly. High culture 
forces and develops the trees prematurely and 





kept up | 
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have much fruit in a short time than scattered 
through a longer period of years. 





INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURE, 


As Seen by Our Foreign Correspondent. 


One fact strikes the visitor as he promenades 
through the agricultural section of the exhibi- 
tion, the march of the new worlds in the scien- 
tific footsteps of the old Europe. It was hither- 
to a wide-spread popular belief that the virgin 
soils of the United States, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, etc., were practically inexhaustible, due to 
the rich stratum of arable soil, the accumula- 
tion of ages. This virgin soil was accepted as 
being a full-stoeked magazine with all the ele 
ments indispensable for the life and develop- 
ment of plants, that it sufficed merely to scratch 
the soil in order ‘‘io tickle it into a harvest,” 
and that if the yield was only eight to ten 
bushels per acre the expenses of culture were 
proportionately small. 

This popular belief must be modified, judg- 
ing by the organization of scientific agricul- 
tural education in the United States of America, 
Mexico, Australia, Chili, the Argentine Repub- 
lic, etc., as evidenced by maps, models and doc- 
uments. Yet on reflection, the reduction of soil, 
fertility, by consecutive culture, unaccompanied 
by adequate manurings, must in the end prove 
disastrous. This 1s what Liebeg called “Vam- 
pire culture.” Taking money out of a purse, 
and putting none into it, must eventually end 
in exhaustion. But it is not the less next to a 
revelation to witness at the exhibition the 
proofs of agronomical science, as studied and 
practiced in the Americas, Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, etc. 

This calling in of science to aid the agricul- 
turist in the new world can have its reaction 
here, and that European farmers ought to med- 
itate. It implies the transformation, within no 
long period, of the mode of treatment of the soil, 
and of amelioration in the rearing, feeding and 
improvement of stock, that must tend to stimu 
late to greater exertion competitors all round. 

One of the most interesting features in the 
agricultural section of the exhibition is to the 
representative of the FARMER and Homes not 
only the collection of natural produce from the 
various countries, but the invaluable statistics 
that accompany them. Cereals, meat and wool 
are the chief products of agriculture, and the 
statistics of these, it studied by farmers, will be 
attended by much acquired wisdom. It is by 
exact knowledge of the outputs of international 
culture that home-farming can change its aims 
or ameliorate its systems. Australian wool has 
already compelled French farmers to concen- 
trate their attention, not on wool-growiog, but 
on the rearing and fattening of precocious breeds 
of sheep for the meat market, and so beat off 
New Z2aland and Argentine mutton. In cereals 
France has to import euch as well as England, 
though not to so large an extent, to cover her 
annual deficits; but the average yield of wheat 
in England, due to higher culture, is superior to 
that of France. Now were France to ameliorate 
her grain production by only a few bushels per 
acre, she would be independent of foreign im- 
ports. Despite the next to pruhibitive customs’ 
tariff:, America inundates France with grain, 
for the states have an annual excess by one- 
third of cereals, after satisfying all home needs 
and worked off by exportation as corn or bread 
stuffs. THOMAS. 

Paris, Oct. 15. 





TURNPIKING AND DRAINAGE, 
ee, ee ee . - esa tae 

In all improved methods of road building, 
thorough drainage is the important requisite; it 
forms the first principal operation in preparing 
the foundation. Turnpiking affords a valuable 
means of drainage; it elevates the road above 
the surrounding land, and thus permits the 
water which falls on the road to pass off. 


When | 





| 
| 
| 





turnpikes are properly made they are of much | 
| being equal, fall-plowed land will always make 


value, but as ordinarily made their efficiency is 
small indeed. The surface of the turnpiked 
road should have a single uniform slope from 
the bottom of the ditch to tha center of the road ; 
This slope should average about one inch to a 
fuot, measured horizontally. 
greatest next the ditch and least in the center 
of the road. The slope of the outside of the 
ditch shouid not ba steeper than four inches toa 
foot. 


The plow and scraper are the two implements | 


most valuable in making aturnpike road. It 


will be found that after a turnpike is con- | 


structed there is a tendency for the crown to 
flatten, and even to grow concave, and wheel 
ruts form on the top. As soon as this happens 
the drainage of our road is impaired, mud holes 
and ruts form, and we find turnpiking no im- 
provement. To remedy this evil we must give 
the road constant attention, using tor this pur- 
pose a road machine or leveling scraper, which 
crowds the dirt back on to the crown and fills 
up the ruts, thus restoring the convex torm to 
the road. The side ditches demand unremitting 
attention; they should be made in such a way 
as to afford an unimpeded water course for the 
water from the surface of the road. It they 
become choked up in places, the value of the 
turnpike is impaired or destroyed. To clean 
out the side ditches the leveling scraper is an 
excellent implement. 

The use of the under-drain is principally to 
remove the water from the sub-soil, conse- 
quently to be of much value for road drainage 
it must be vombinoed with a system of turnpik- 
ing. Water does not readily pass through some 
soils when packed or puddled, so that if our 
roads are builtin a convex form the water wil! 
pass to the sides, where it may be allowed to 
enter the under-drains. In constructing the 
road I would put under each side ditch formed 
in turnpiking an under-drain of three-inch tile, 
covered in places with very coarse gravelor 
small stones, or if not two lines of tile, I would 
put one under the center of the road of four- 
inch tile. It may be necessary in some stiff 
clays to cover over the drains with gravel or 
some porous soil, but usually this will be 
necessary only for a few feet in each section of 
seven or eight rods in length. 

I am fully convinced that a well under- 
drained road, even on common soil, would ‘be in 
many respects a good road, and it is certainly 
true that a wet foundation wil! not allow a good 
road to be formed with any material whatever. 
In the process of constructing improved roads 
we are not ready to apply the road meta!l—as 
the covering is called—until our road isin a 
proper condition to allow the water to pass off. 
—Prof. R. OC. Carp2nter, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 


KEEP THE LAND BUSY. 


The farmer should make it his first point to 
make all the fertilizing material he can, and he 
should take especial pains that itis not wasted 
by improper treatment or lack of proper care; 
but while land and men lie idle simply for the 
lack of the elements of fertility, and while those 
elements can be purchased in the torm of con- 
centrated manures, at such prices that the crops 
can be made to pay for them and tor the labor 
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Hoots 


Sarsaparla 


Poses 
OoehHalar 


The Chief Reason for the great sue. 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. It is merit that wins, and th 
tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actualy ac 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsap; 


+4 Wi rilla or blood puri 
Merit ins fier before the public 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes Tha 


Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System 
Dk¥ood’s Sarsaparilia is sold byall dru 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. 1. Hood 

& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





which goes with them, it should be the en- 
Seavor of each farmer to grow such crops, at 
least, as his soil and climate are fitted to pro 
duce, in such quantities that he will not be 
dependent upon railroad monopolies to trans 
port them from distant states. 

Look into this matter, brother farmers, and ii 
by using commercial manures you can grow 
your own corn, wheat or other food at a profit 
able rate, do not be hindered by the fear of in- 
vesting in the spring in that which will come 
back in the fall. WINDHAM Country. 


GROWING POTATOES. 





An earnest student of the potato who has 
read what others had to say and has grown 
about fifteen acres of potatoes annually for sey- 
eral years tells the Orchard and Garden that he 
considers certain points in the culture of the 
potato as settled. 

Ist. That the largest crops can be obtained 
by the use of large whole potatoes for seed, but 
itis by no means demonstrated that the prac- 
tice can be economically adopted. 

2d. The most economical way, taking al! 
things into consideration, is to use fair sized 
potatoes cut into about four pieces. 

3d. The use of barnyard manure certainly 
has a close connection with the production « 
scabby potatoes. 


4th. That the use of highly ammoniated 
feriilizers is not necessary in the growth of the 
crop. 

5th. The best land for the potato crop is 


land newly cleared from the forest. Next best 
a clover sod plowed in autumn. Sandy !oam is 
immensely superior to a compact clay. 

cb. As ip varieties, theye is.ng doubler.» 
frequent renewal from seed is necessary, a va- 
riety usually runs its course and deteriorates 
in twenty years or less. But having a variety 
that suits your soil and climate, keep planting 
it until you are sure you have a better. 

7th. No amount of cultivation can take th 

place of good plowing, and thorough prepara 
tion of the soil before planting other things 


the best crop. 

8th. Do not be surprised if you do not make 
500 to 800 bushels per acre, as the seedsmen 
talk about when recommending 
These immense crops are generally 
fields of a half a dozen bills. 

9th. When a season of abundant yields and 
low prices comes plant more than ever the next 
season, for thousands of growers will let sucha 
season discourage them. 


new sorts 


mace in 


STUDY SOME GOOD PAPER. 


An active brain is one the greatest labor 
saving implements the farmer can possess. It 
should be kept bright and sharp. The man 
who permits it to rust from want of use, or who 
dulls it by dissipation or strong drink, may 
make a politician or bank president, but wil! 
never make a good farmer. Agriculture offers 
better inducements to men of brains than any 
other occupation. Noone man can learn one 
half there is to know regarding one special! 
branch. G. A. R. 





THAT LITTLE TICKLING 


In your throat, which makes you cough once in 
a while and keeps you constantly clearing you! 
throat, arises from catarrh, and as catarrh is a 
constitutional disease the ordinary cough medi- 
cines fail to hit the spot. What you need isa 
constitutional remedy like Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Many people who have taken this medicine fo! 
scrofula, dyspepsia, loss of appetite, and oth 
troubles, bave been surprised that it should 
cure this troublesome cough. But to know tie 
actual cause of the cough is to so 
tery. Many cases of consumption can be traced 
back to the neglect of some such slight affection 
as this. Consumption can be controlled in 
early stages, and the effect of Hood’s Suirsapa- 
rilla in purifying the blood, building up the 
general health, and expelling the scrotulous 
taint which is the cause of catarrh and cor 
sumption, has restored to perfect health man) 
persons on whom this dreaded disease seem 
to have a firm hold. 


‘CALF FEEDERS 


ve the mys 





Fee ders 


Price $2 00. One of Small’s Calf 
will be sent to any old subscriber who will send 
$3 in new subscriptions. With one year’s sul 
scription to NEW ENGLAND FARMER Or \' 
GRANGE Homgs $3.00. 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
Our GRANGE HOMEs, 
84 Merchants Row, Bosto2. 
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WHITAKER, 


Editor. 





“Brainerd & Armstrong, he advertise 
waste embroidery silk in another column, 
send a variety of beautiful silks for needle- 
work and it is economical to buy silks in 
this form when but little of a kind is 
needed. Several packages used by the 
writer have proved satisfactory. 





SCIENCE IN COOKING. 
Improved Methods and Advanced Ideas. 


Force of habit keeps in vogue the old 
methods. Force of circumstances makes 
‘nnovations. Some particular emergency 
which compels economizing of time often 
leads one to make experiments that would 
never be attempted in a smooth-running 
program of daily work. Such a motive led 
to my own experiments with an oil stove, 
and I had such wonderful success that if I 
were now given the choice between a 
eood-sized oil stove and a coal range, the 
former would be selected. Not only is the 
work done easier, but it is done better and 
‘heaper. I have found that the best heat 
‘s that where combustion is perfect and in 
perfect control; and that the stoves and 
ranges are relatively wasteful on fuel. 

It was a long step from the open fire- 
place and brick oven to the range; an- 
other from that to the oil stove, and now 
another move toward simplification and 
‘onomy has been taken as a result of the 
scier tific studies and experiments of Hon. 
Edward Atkinson, whose Aladdin cooker 
and oven have attracted much attention. 
lis labors started in the interests of work- 
ing people, with the desire of showing 
them how they could procure wholesome 
and appetizing food without losses of the 
material in the process of cooking, and 
vith the greatest economy of the available 
heat in the fuel. How far he has succeeded 
in this last phase of his work is evidenced 
by one of the diuners cooked with fuel that 
cost less than two cents. It consisted of 
four pounds of fresh blue-fish cooked in 
imitation of broiling one hour, six or seven 
pounds of leg and loin of lamb roasted one 
and three-fourths hours, three ducks weigh- 
ing about seven pounds roasted an hour, 
squash cooked in its own juice with very 
little water one and three-fourths hours, 
stulled tomatoes cooked three-fourths of an 
hour, a large apple-souftle pudding baked 
one hour. The cook's estimate of the coal 
which would bave been required for the 
dinner, had it been cooked in a stove, was 

1e and a half to two ordinary hodfuls. 

sut he has done more than teach econ- 
of time, material and fuel. He has 
shown that the flavor of food of all kinds, 
whether meat of cereals, is enhanced by 
slow cooking alongtime. All the ordinary 
methods of quick baking, roasting and boil- 
ng are bad for the food as well as wasteful 
of the fuel. The smell of cooking in the 
ordinary way, he says, gives evidence of 
waste of flavor as well as a waste of nutri- 
tious properties; and in most cases the 
unpleasant smell also gives evidence that 
the food is being converted into av un- 
wholesome condition, conducive to indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia. Nine-tenths of the 
time devoted to watching the process of 

ooking is wasted; and the heat and dis- 

comfort of the room in which cooking is 
done are evidence of worse than waste. 

Mr. Atkinson has given illustrations of 
his oven to eminent scientific persons whom 
he has invited to investigate the process 
and partake of the food prepared by it, 
and he has an extremely interesting paper 
on the art of cooking in the Popular 
Science Monthly for November. His un- 
derlying theories are that the process of 
cooking should be slow, the combustion 
and under tull control, and no 
unnecessary escape of heat into the room. 
His Aladdin cooker is a jacketed boiler, 
the water in which passes by a pipe over 

topof a common lamp. Articles to be 
yoked are placed in this tank or boiler. 
he Aladdin oven isa jacketed tin oven set 
ver an oil stove, but the inside is closed 
trom possible contact with the flames, in- 
being pertorated, as is the case 
with the bottom of the common oil stove 


omy 


omplete 


stead of 


vens. 





A LUNCHEON. 


Cream of Rice Soup. Crust Patties. Celery 
and Lettuce Balad. Folded Rolls. 
Banana Pie. Chocolate. 


incheon is a meal rarely served in 
try homes where a noon dinner is 


practicable and an early or simple tea 
comprises the evening meal, yet the dishes 
usually served at luncheon are just as ap- 
propriate for other meals. It is the spec- 
ial combination of dishes that makes lunch- 


eon one of the prettiest meals when 
(aintily and well served. At the second 
lecture given by Mrs. Greene at the 

Women’s Christian Association 
dishes were demonstrated suitable 
for a luncheon. 

Vor the rolls pour one pint of boiled 
milk over one-fourth cup of butter, two 
‘ablespoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoon- 
‘ul of salt. Let it stand until lukewarm, 
then add half a yeast cake dissolved in 
ust water enough to cover and five cups 
of Haxall flour, or enough to make a stiff 
Smooth the top of the dough and 
then rub at over with a little melted butter 
‘o prevent.a crust forming, which can not be 
vorked in molding. Mix the rolls at nine 
‘clock in the evening and let them rise 
over night. Cut the dough down in the 
‘“orning and let it rise again, then knead 


| 
lounge 
o 


dough. 














not more than five minutes. Roll out into 
a sheet about half an inch thick and cut in 
rounds with a sharp biscuit cutter. Then 
pull each round into an oblong shape, rub 
the top with a little meited butter, fold 
over and place a small bit of butter on the 
top. Let them rise until twice their original 
size, then bake ten or fifteen minutes in a 
kot oven. This quantity makes 
TWO DOZEN ROLLS 

as they should be made very small. 

Banana pie is a cake filled with sliced 
bananas and a boiled frosting poured over 
it. For the cake use one-half cup of but- 
ter, one cup of sugar, two eggs, the yolks 
and whites beaten separately, one-half cup 
of milk, two cups of pastry flour sifted be- 
fore measuring always, one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar and one-half teaspoonful of 
soda. Flavor with a teaspoonful and a 
half of vanilla or any other flavoring liked. 
Bake in three thin round cakes. The 
frosting is called a White Mountain cream 
and is made by boiling two cups of sugar 
and two-thirds of a cup of water together 
until it will fall trom a spoon in threads, 
then take from the fire and beat in lightly 
the whites of two eggs which have been 
beaten very stiff, then add one cup of 
grated cocoanut and two teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla. Peel and cut eight bananas iato 
very thin slices; spread on the layers of 
vake and pour the boiled frosting over 
each; then pile one upon the other. 
Never cut bananas until ready to use as 
they discolor quickly by exposure to the 
air. ° 

The White Mountain cream is 

AN EXCELLEN1 
for any kind ot cake. 

To make crust patties home-made bread 
is required as they can not be well made 
from baker's bread. Cut in slices two 
inches thick and fromthem cut rounds. 
About half an inch from the edge of each 
cut round with a sharp knife and fry 
in lard so hot that the bread browns while 
one counts forty. But if preferred the 
rounds of bread may be buttered lightly 
over and browned in the oven. Scoop out 
the inside with a sharp pointed knife or a 
little shoe knife. Make a cream sauce by |! 
cooking together two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a salt- 
spoonful of celery salt, a saltspoonful of 
white pepper and a small teaspoonful of 
salt. Add gradually one pint of milk, 
then take one cup of the sauce and add 
one cup of chicken cut indice. Fill the 
patties with the cr2amed chicken, arrange 
them on a platter and pour the rest of the 
sauce around them. 

ONE CUP OF CHICKEN 
will fill five patties. In thickening sauces 
always use pastry flour. If Haxall flour 
is used scant the measure as it expands 
more than pastry flour. 

Cream of rice soup is made from one 
quart of the liquor in which the chicken 
was cooked for the patties. Into this put 
one-third cup of rice and a slice of onion; 
cook it unti! the whole can be rubbed 
through a sieve. Season with celery salt 
and white pepper. Add slowly a pint of 
hot milk or a pint of thin cream. Always 
serve a soup hot. 

Celery and lettuce salad is made by {fill- 
ing cups of lettuce with chopped celery 
that has been allowed to stand in a French 
dressing for an hour. Puta spoonfal of 
Mayonnaise on each cup and garnish with 
tips of 


BOTLED FROSTING 


CELERY AND BARBERRIES. 

Recipes for French dressing and Mayon- 
naise have been given so often that they 
are not repeated this week. 

Make chocolate with all milk, cook it 
until it thickens a little. ‘‘Mill” or beat 
it before serving, then add a spoonful of 
whipped cream to each cup. 





SEASONABLE NEEDLEWORK. 
Towels, Hemstitched, and Lace Edged. 


Fringed towels with colored borders are 
no longer considered appropriate for the 
guest chamber. Fine Russia crash towels 
with a two-inch hemstitched hem, a border 
of drawn work and a large initial mono- 
gram worked in white, are much newer and 
are pretty and serviceable. 

Fine huckaback is used for handsome 
towels with knitted or crocheted lace on 
the edges and an insertion to match. 

Make the towe!s forty-five inches ora 
yard andahalf long. Hem narrowly a 
strip two inches wide and sew between 
edge and insertion. Drawn work of any 
kind is appropriate for these towels. Use 
No. 40 or 50 linen thread for the laces. 
When freshly laundered or when the whim 
for using these towels passss by they may 
be utilized as bureau scarfs or tidies; but 
they make dainty towels and are as easily 
ironed as the fringed towels that must be 
whipped and combed to look well. A set 
of towels would make a suitable wedding 
present or an acceptable Christmas gift, 
and although the materials are not expen- 
sive the work when finished is decorative 
and useful. If one likes to knit there are 
many patterns of lace and corresponding 
insertion. Two simple patterns are 
given here. Use fairly coarse steel 
needles aud No. 40 or 50 linen thread. 

DOTTED LACE. 

Cast on 19 stitches. 

lst row—Knit 3, thread over, narrow, knit 2, 
over, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, 
knit 2, over twice, narrow, over ‘twice, narrow. 


(there should be 22 stitches on the needle.) 
24 row—Koit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, narrow. 





knit 1, over, slip 1, narrow, pass slipped stitch 
over, over, knit 3, over, narrow, narrow, Over, 
narrow, knit 1. (20 stiches.) 

3drow—Knit 3, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
knit 1, narrow, over, knit 1, over, knit 1, nar- 
row, knit 6. (20 stitches.) 

4th row—Cast off two stitches, knit 5, over, 
knit 3, over, slip 1, narrow, pass slipped stitch 
over, Over, knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1. (19 
stitches ) 

Repeat from lst row. 

DOTTED INSERTION. 

Cast on 21 stitches and knit across plain. 

lst row—Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 
1, over, knit 4, over, narrow, knit 1. (23 
stitches.) 

2d row—Kait 3, over, narrow, narrow, over, 
knit 3, over, slip 1, narrow, pass slipped stitch 
over, over, knit 3, over, narrow. knit 2, over, 
narrow, knit 1. (23 stitches.) 

3d row—Kuit 3, over, knit 3 logether, over, 
narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 1, over, nar- 
row, knit 1, narrow, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
narrow, knit 1. (21 stitches.) 

4th row—Knuit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
slip 1, narrow, pass slipped stitch over, over, 
knit 3, over, slip 1, narrow, pass slipped stitch 
over, over, knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1. (21 
stitches.) Repeat from first row. 

WIDE CROCHETED LACE. 

Make a chain of 50 stitches. 

lst row—Make 3 double crochet, 1 chain and 
1 double crochet into the 4th stitch. Skip 3 
stitches and in the next stitch make 3 double 
crochet, 1 chain and 1 double crochet; repeat 
until there are 6 groups of stitches. Skip 1 
stitch and make 1 double crochet in the next; 
chain 2, skip 2, 1 double crochet; chain 2, skip 
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, 1 double crochet in the next, chain 2 2, skip 2, 
1 ages crochet, chain 2, skip 2 and in the 
next make 3 donble orechis, 1 chain, 1 double 
crochet; skip 2 and inthe next make 1 double 
crochet, 1 chain and 3 double crochet; chain 2, 
skip 2, 1 double crochet; chain 2, skip 2 
double crochet; chain 2, skip 2, 1 double 





crochet; chain 5 and turn. 

24 row—1 double crochet, chain 2, skip 2, 1 
double crochet, chain 2 and under the one 
chain in the shells of the last row make 3 
double crochet, | chain and 1 double crochet; 
then 1 double crochet, 1 chain, 3 double crochet ; 
chain 2,1 double crochet; chain 2,1 double 
crochet; chain 2, 1 double oo chain 2, 1 
double crochet; 3 double croch 1 chain, 1 
double crochet under the one cide in sbell of 
previous row; repeat these shells to end of the 
row, chain 3 and turn. 

3d row—repeat the pattern by always work- | 
ing the 3 double crochet, 1 chain, I double 
crochet, in the open space which gives the effect 
of eyelets. 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


The Domestic Monthly says that perhaps the 
most thankless task a mother has is the dress- 
ing of a girl between the age of twelve and six- 
teen, when they are only half formed, gawky, 
awkward in looks and feelings. Probably they 
suffer as much in knowing that they look un- 
lovely as the mother docs in attempting to 
transform the ugly duckling. 

By consulting the child’s form and complex- 
ion, Many improvements can be made. If 
slender unto a painful leanness, bave the skirts 
amply full, slightly draped in front, and not too 
short. Make a round or slightly pointed basque, 
with a full vest and revers, jacket fronts, or 
with a fullness from the shoulders. 

A round waist with a sash is also becoming 
to a slight figure, and a blouse tucked at the 
neck, belted and with full sleeves, is admirable 
for a slender miss “springing up like a weed.’’ 
Give them full sleeves and hig collars. Baste 
folds of scrim in the neck and firmly forbid 
linen collars. 

Peasant cloaks, Russian garments and short, 
double-breasted jackets are becoming. Toques 
and broad hats rolled on one side are appro- 
priate. Ifan ulster is worn have a shoulder- 
cape with it. A fur boa or neck trimming 
makes the face look rounder. 

Eschew decided stripes and use plaids, checks, 
and plain colors like Eiffel red, mahogany, dark | 
and sage greens, Russian and pale blue, old 
and rose pink, reddish brown, cream white, 
bright red, pale green and yellow. | 

If the miss is short and stout, dress her in | 
full round or pleated skirts, pointed basques, 
coat sleeves, rolling collars, tight-fighting, sin- 
gie-breasted jackets or ulsters, English walking 
hats or high toques, and dark colors, using 
plain vests and flat trimmings at all times. If 
a blouse is worn, have it laid in long pleats 
back and front. 

Young girls wear their bair cut short over the 
brow and loosely curled, with the back hair 
braided in a flat basket-coil, looped in a Catc- 
gan knot or braided to near the end, which is 
curled and the braid left hanging. A very 
small bustle is worn and a corset waist, as phy- 
sicrans do not advise regular corsets beforo six- 
teen years of age. 

A school dress of green and red plaid has a 
full back, kilt front and sides, shirt sleeves and 
a jacket bodice, with. a blouse front, collar, 
cuffs and revers of red or green cashmere. 
Cloth dresses are made in directoire fashion, 
with jacket fronts, coat sleeves, draped or 
pleated skirt front, and a blouse or vest front, 
with a flat passementerie trimming in black. 


A LITERARY SALAD. 


A very pretty and effective entertainment 
came within my experience a short time ago, 
says a writer in Good Housekeeping. It wag 
what is called a six o’clock tea for young la- 
dies, the guests numbering about seventy. five. 
After supper was served, the hostess brought 
in on a large silver tray, what appeared to be a 











heap of the freshest of lettuce leaves, crinkled 





and tender looking; at the stem of each was a 
slip of white paper, on which was written fa- 
miliar quotations from standard authors, the 
attention of the company who had risen from 
their Seats, and were engaged in social con- 
verse, Was attracted by the call of a bell, when 
the hostess announced that she would further 
serve her guests by giving them a “literary 
salad”; each was to take a leat and guess the 
author of the quotation; shculd she guess 
rightly she was to keep the leaf and wear it in 
her Corsage; if she could not guess, it must be 
returned to the platter, and she might have the 
privilege of trying again and as many times as 
she liked. Those who guessed correctly could 
also repeat the trial; one or two succeeded in 
securing a large corsage bouquet of the leaves, 
while some obtained none at all. 

To make the leaves for the “literary salad,” 
get some tissue paper of a light green shade, as 
near the color of tender lettuce leaves as possi- 
ble; cut in shape like the leaf, leaving a little 
strip at the bottom for pasting on the quota- 
tion, Notch the edges and then fold over length- 
wise through the middle, slip over a hair-pin 
on this fold and press closely together in the 
rounding part of the pin, then take off and if it 
is rightly done the centre of the leaf will be 
beautifully crinkled; write your quotation on 
a white slip of paper, number it and paste on 
the little strip of tissue paper left below the 
leaf. Have a book with a corresponding num- 
ber in it with the author’s name, that you may 
be able to tell when the quotations are rightly 
guessed. 





A WOMAN’S HAIR, 


You can’t imagine any great softness of feel- 
ing existing where the hair is dragged back 
from the forehead, twisted in a tight, severe 
knoteand fastened with hairpins with crinkles 
in them that warrant their staying in their 
place. You would set that woman right down 
as being the bluest sort of Scotch Presbyterian, 
having a belief in a personal devil with a pitch- 
fork and a hot fire and a grewsome faith that 
Le would get most of the people she knew. 
Now, take a woman who has a little part just 
in the centre, whose hair waves or curls from it, 
who prefers a soft knot fastened with tortoise- 
shell pins at the back, and what would you 
think of her? First of all that she was 
womanly, and that she wouldn’t be in the least 
apt to show lack of sympathy if you went to 
her in your troubles or woes. Nowadays the 
part that separates the bang opening is slightly 
to one side. I don’t mean far enough to be 
masculing looking, but just enough off the cen- 
ter to take away five years of your age, and 
remind you that whether you look young or 
old is in your own hands. A thick, slightly 
curled bang gives a very feminine look to the 
face by imparting to it a look of extreme soft- 
ness; just why this is is one of the things that 
no man knows, but it really is. The arrange- 
ment of the hair low on the back of the neck 
also tends to give a youthful effect, for as age 
first shows in the cords at the sides of the ears, 
the hair outshadows them, and, apparently, 
makes them disappear. Too much hair, mak- 
ing the head appear large, is counted an abom- 
ination, and where the wonderful! flowing locks 
reaching to the ground are possessed they are 
closely plaited and pinned round and round in | 
basket fashion, so that the shape of the head is 
preserved, although they are not cut off.—New 
York Sun. 





GREAT SCISSORS, 
She went round acd asked subscriptions, 
“PGr the héathen black Egyrtiaus 


And the Terre del Fuegans, 
She did; 





For the tribes round Athabasca, 

And the men of Madagascar, 

And the poor souls of Alask‘, 
So she did. 


She ionged, she said, to buy 
Jeily cake and jam and pie 
For the Anthropophagi, 

So she did 


How she loved the cold Norwegian, 
Ard the poor half-melted Feejian, 
And the dear Malacca Islander 

She did, 


She sent tins of red tomato 
To the tribes beyond the Equator, 
3ut her husband ate potato, 

So he did. 


The poor, helpless, hopeless thing 

(My voice falters as I sing) 

Tied his clothes up with a string, 
Yes, he did, 





SVERY LADY! 


HER Own PuysIciaAn.—A Lady who for many 
years suffered from Uterine Troubles, Falling, 
Displacements, Leucorrhea and Irregularities, 
finally found remedies which completely CURED 
her. Any Lady can take the remedies and thus 
cure herself without the aid of a physician. The 
recipes with full directions and advice securely | 
sealed, sen* FREE to any sufferer. Address Mrs. 
M. J. BRABIE, 252 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Name this Paper.) 


fA WASTE EMBRONDERY Si 






























Various Shades, odd lengths at half Ae 5 

1 ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. o ey 

for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts, will send a beautiful assortment of | 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each, Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 

| id cts, Send postal note or stamps to 
| THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK COQ. 











Y/ P38 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES’ GUIDE 


NEEDLEWORK 


—AND— 
EMBROIDERY. 


A Profusely Illustrated Book of 160 
Pages 


Vith full descriptions of all the various stitches 
and materials. 








Price mailed to any address 30 cents. This book 
will be mailed to any subscriber for 15 cents in 
addition to their subscription. 

Free to every old subscriber who sends us a new 





50-cent 3-months regular subscription or two 25- 

cent 3-months trial subscriptions. 
Nrw ENGLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANGE HOMEs, 


EVERY WOMAN 


—HER OWN— 
FLOWER GARDENER. 


Boston, Mass. 








A 148-page, cloth-covered manual of flower gar- 
dening for iadies 


By Mrs. S. O. Tolman, ‘Daisy Eyebright.” 


Price prepaid to any address ee e © « 50 cents 
‘* to any subscriber in addition to a 
year’s subscription... ...+++. 30 “ 
Free to any one who sends us a new 6-months 
subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


OuR GRANGE HomEs, Boston, Mass. 





CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


PENNY ROYAL PILLS 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND, 
Safe and always reliable. Ladies, 

ask Druggist for Diamond Brand, in 

red, metallic boxes, scaled with blue 

ribbon. Take no other. All pills 

in pasteboard boxes, pink wrappers, are 

dangerous counterfeits. Send 4c. 

rome) ol for particulars, testimonials and 

“Relief for Leéics,” in letter, by return 


TO THE FARMERS OF NEW BSNGLAND. 


Are You Fecedine 


Chicago Gluten Meal 


TO YOUR MILCH COWS?P 


This meal consists entirely of the gluten or yellow portion of the 
corn kernel, kiln dried. It willgive you a larger flow of rich milk, and 
keep your cows in a healthier condition, than any other feed on the 
market, 

Be sure you get CHICAGO in 150-pound bags. 

Sold by all leading Grain Dealers. 





——THE—— 


He Laval Gream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. Belt Power, $285; 
$350. Steam Turbine, $425. 






See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, jus: is- 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 


‘The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and so 
far as one test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 
lied upon we may place the Separator first, tne Open pans second, 


the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of 
y J efficiency.” 


Address, for any desired information, 


x The De Laval Separator Co., 
see General Offices : 74 Cortlandt St. N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBE soc SAVE MONEY! 


AND 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANGE HOMES 








IN COMBINATION WITH 6), 


“ The brig rhtest of th children’s ma says the Spring ield Re 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE rene 


AN-ILLVSTRATED MAGAZINE retcvns teons ee 


Woe AvaKE 824050 DOTH™ §. 3.40 


IF “'IBSCRIBED FOR AT THIS OFFICE gars 


NOVEMBER. FREE TO NE W Suse r0\ DE AWAKE 


\aa 
DECEMBER, WHO TAK ADVANTA AGE OF THIS SPECIAL 
L L, OFFER BEFORE DiCEME ER F IRST 3 
FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG FOLKS. 
offers ymbination rates with 
la NEW ENGLAND FARMER OR “1 Cl eet ot 
OUR GRANGE HOMES. a - 
OUR PRICE FOR BOTH 
BABYLAND (50 cents a year). For baby and mamma in the irsery. $2.25 
Our LirrLe MEN AND WoMEN ($1 a year). For youngest readers. 2 50 
Tue Pansy ($1 a vear) For Sunday and week-day reading 2 30 
Send all orders to this office, where specimens of these magazines may be seen, 
The Wide Awake will be sent free to any old subscriber to the FARMER or HomES who will send 


us $4.50 fur new subscriptions. 


W Lari aud Unaker Haig 


IMPROVEMENTS FOUND IN NO OTHER RANGES. 
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Also Manufacturers of the 
IMPROVED 


cTRArTON Gal anized Portable 


ven. 


Eight Sizes. Used ip 
Hotels, Bakeries an Restaurants; 

Also for Confectioners’ Use 

and Japanning Purposes. 
For which was awarded the Priz« 
Medal of the Ohio Mechanic’s Insti- 
tute, May 27; Firet Class Premium 
at Vermont State Fair, October; 
Silver Medal at Mechanics’ Insti 
tute, Utica; Silver Medal at Ameri 
can Institute; Silver Medal at 


Michigan State Fair. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


TAUNTON IRCN WORKS CO. 


Foundry at Taunton. W. H. Swanton, Supt. Established 1854 
Warerooms, 78 and 89 Blackstone Street, 
isoston. Mass. 
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SHORT NOTICE IN BULK 
Direct shipments and guaranteed analysis. 


OR BARRELS. 
this paper and address CHARLES STEVENS, Box 337, Napanee, Ont.. Canada. 


For price, pamphlet and all other information m¢ 
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: This lamp is in all respects a ‘‘Wonder 

4 Lamp,” the best ever invented It gives a pr 
soft and immense white light, the most brillia: 
the largest and the pure at light from kerose 
oil that HAS EVER BEEN PRODUCED. Th 
world has never seen the equal of such a ligh' 
from oil. Everybody wants a lamp, and th: 
want a good one. Most of those who have po 
lamps want something better. Every fami); 
wants a stylish parlor table lamp. They want a 
nic» lamp at the price charged for the chee apest. 
They want above all things, a lamp that wil! give 
a clear, large and brilliant light. The brighter 
the light, the more pleased they all are. Now 


the GLADSTONE LAMP just ‘‘catches on’”’ 


to all of those “wants.” It beats every lamp PARLOR LAMP 


ever before made. 
—ADDRESS— 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Oo 





TABLE LAMP. 


Price, finished either » 
Gold or Antique Broze, wih 
Shade-holder and © himney, 
$6.00; with a year’s su 
scription, $7.00; free to any 


Price, in either Gold or 
Nickel, with Shade holder 
and Chimney, $450; with 
a years *subscription, $5.25 ; 
freeto anyone who sends 





mail. Name Paper 
Chichester Chem’! Co.. Madison Sa.. Phila. Pas 





OUR GRANGE HOMES, 


one who sends us six new 
34 Merchants Row, Bstn. 


us four new names. 
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AVY UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 
Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


wents fora short space asa single line, cash in 
i.dvance. Seven words average a line. 








TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

G.W.NYE, ......NAsHUA,N. H. 
‘, W. CHEEVER, ... WALDEN, VT, 
A. W. WINGATE, .. .8ouTH ELIOT, ME. 
a P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MAss. 
W.H. HAMMOND,. , , ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W. NYE, ‘eeee » MARLBORO, N. H. 
W. WILLIAMS, . - . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
@#0O.A. ROGERS,... No. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
Eagland. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single cop‘es five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 

The first, fourth, tifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wedneaday evening. 





Publisher Whitaker has’ “made the 
**Warmer” the best agricultural weekly in 
New England.— Milford Daily Journal, 
October 11, 





One of the most prominent officers con- 
nected with the department of agriculture 
at Washington writes us: “The Farmer 
grows more and more vigorous as it grows 
older.” 








An attempt is being: made to organizs an 
anti-civil-service-reform campaign. It should 
die young; but not according to the old theory 
that the good are the ones marked for early de- 
mise. 





‘*When the farm does not pay it is of public 
advantage thatit be abandoned. Toe remedy 
for abandoned farms is in so educating the 
farming class that they can make a farm pay.’’ 
These are a couple of thoughtful sentences from 
an article on the first page full of valuable sug- 
gestions. 





Boston was divided into an unusually large 
number of voting precincts Tuesday, each one 
baving only about 250 vogtrs. This made the 
number at each precinct so small as to promote 
the detection of fraud, as most of the voters 
would have more or less knowledge of each 
other. The counting of the votes was also 
greatly facilitated by the change, which should 
b) generally adopted by the towns. 





This is a good season of the year to be think- 
ing of farm accounts ard the best way of keep- 
fng them. If you have not kept a systematic 
account this year, so as to know just how you 
stand, you should be getting ready to begin 
the first of January, and Rogers book will help 
you wonderfully. It is farnished at the Farm- 
ER and Homes offize, being sold outright or 
furnished in combination and clubbing arrange- 
ments. 





Our symposium last week on the subject of 
taxation has attracted a great deal of attention 
and brought to the FaRMER and Homes office 
many pleasant and complimentary words. A 
number of communications have also beer re- 
ceived on the subj:ct which will receive atten- 
tion in duetime. The subj2ct considered on the 
first page this week will be found equally inter 
esting and touches the question of taxation a 
many points. 





The question is being raised whether or not 
the department of agriculture is going beyond 
the proper province of government in the book 
and periodical publishing business. Two scien- 
ttic magazines are regularly issued gratuitously 
by the department at Washington and books on 
animal diseases, grasses and other subjects ars 
aiso announced. The balletins of some of the 
cx eriment stations are boing published in 
m :gazine form with covers, consecutive paging 
and a general magazine style. 





Hoard’s Dairyman is a good deal agitated 
h3cause certain papers haye been very con- 
s:rvativa in their notices of the new butter ex- 
tractor. We du not feel that its remarks hit us, 
for the FARMER and Homes were among the 
first New England papers to call attention to 
this wonderful new invention, and have given 
considerable space to describe its work and tell 
what it has done. Batitis just as possible to 
err by giving an excessive amount of publicity 
and free advertising to a machine manufac- 
tured for money making, as it is by going to the 
opposite extreme and being too conservative in 
free notices. 





At the meeting of the American bar assocl- 
ation, Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin of the Yale 
college law school read a-paper on the relations 
ot journalism to the government, in which he 
said that the latter could not exist and could 
not have existed without journalism. He 
thinks that the great work of the newspapers in 
politics has been ths turaing on of the electric 
light. Its inflaence on the masses may jbe over. 
rated, but it acts on the politicians. It was 
proven so in the recent election in this state. 
The Farmer, Homes, and other agricultural 
papers set some of the politicians to, trembling 
when the electric-light, glare of publicily was 
turned on to certain oleo'’schem3s. 





The development of the modern newspapers 
makes it impracticable for tha weekly agricul- 
tural papers to compete with the daily and lo- 
cal papers in matters of minatia and detail re- 
lating to agricultural exhib tions. Persons who 
desire to find out the winner of every ,twenty- 
five cent premium for a bed quilt must goto the 
daily papers; but the agricultural press has an 
important fizld left in the careful and critical 
review, in a study of the advance that the exhi- 
bitions indicate and in suggestions for im prove- 
ment. This we endeavor to do, and Mr. Cheev- 
er’s recent articles on the subject have been very 
valuable and apropos. We shall publish a 
symposium on fair managem2nt in a ‘few weeks. 





The query was recently raised in these col- 
umas whether or not the changing ,mothods of 
doing general business would have to be adopt. 
ed in agriculture and operations carried on on a@ 
large scale, principally by corporations. Oae of 
the Nashua, N. H., papers in discussing the de- 
population of farming towns asserts that the 
tendency of the times, especially where milk 
selling is the business, points to the absorption 
of small farms. It points out one case where 
three farms, which fifty years ago were consid- 
ered among the bost, each witha large fam- 
ily of its own, have been united into one by an 
energetic milk producer, and another where a 
large farmer has made four farms into one. 





The milk producers along the line of the Old 
C>lony railroad have been organiz.d for a num- 
ber of years into the O1d Colony milk produc- 





ers’ union. They make their own arrange- 
ments for the transportation of their milk and 
employ a messenger to go with it on the car 
and sell it at Boston to peddlers, The produc- 
ers are entirely free of any complication with 
the contractors except so far as the price agreed 
with the Milk Producers’ union may establish 
the market. If the union should establish a 
few such routes, it would prove conclusively 
the cost of doing the business, and how much 
more than is equitable the contractors are mak- 
ing under the pretext of commissions, treights, 
etc. 





At the recent celebration at Ashtield G20. 
William Curtis and Professor Norton dwelt on 
the evil of young men leaving the country 
towns and said they would be happier, better 
and purer to stay at home. Whereupon the 
Record comments by saying that “the facts 
give lie to all these platitudes about staying on 
the farm. Name and fortune are not made 
there and the country boys know it.” We 
must disagree with our highly esteemed con- 
temporary. We believe tha: if the life history 
were to be compiled of any fifty boys who left 
their country farm homes and went to the city 
and of any fifty others who stayed at home, at 
end of a quarter of a century the fifty boys 
who stayed on the farm would average more 
fame and more fortune than the others; and 
with the modern advantages of an enterprising 
agricultural press, experiment stations, agri- 
cultural colleges and the grange there will be, 
in the years to come, even an improvement over 
the old conditions. 





Tuesday was one of the most important days, 
politically, that Massachusetts has ever seen, 
because it inaugurated the beginning of a new 
system of voting. Heretofore the ballots have 
been more or less open to general inspection, 
and it was difficult for any one to vote 
in a way to avoid the sharp eyes ot party 
or other spies. This, at times, has been a 
serious restraint upon the independence of the 
voter, tor while elections have been practically 
free, it is a notorious fact that oftentimes it was 
not politic for a voter to vote against the wishes 
of his employer, or those who traded with him, 
or whose good will he wished to retain. Under 
the present system every candidate’s name is 
printed on one ballot by the state. A voter, in 
positive privacy, checks the names of the parties 
for whom he wishes to vote. His ballot is then 
folded, and no one knows or can find out how 
he voted. Not only has he the utmost chance 
to use his own independent judgment, but the 
polling place is deprived ot the unpleasant con- 
comitants of long crowds of party workers, 
spies, ballot distributors and proselyters. The 
new system gave general satisfaction, worked 
ee and is a grand success. 





(HE OUTLOOK. 
ELECTIONS. 

The all-absorbing event ot the week has been 
the election which took place in ten states Tues- 
day. Generally speaking, the result is more 
pleasing to the democrats than the republicans. 

In Massachusetts the :epublicans elected their 
state ticket, but by reduced pluralities—about 
7,000 on the governor and 16,000 on the rest of 
the ticket. Factional fights gave the democrats 
a sheriff in Norfolk and Worcester counties 
and a county commissioner (Mr. Elbridge 
Cushman) in Plymouth county. 

In New York tbe democratic state ticket was 
elected and gaims were made in the assembly. 
In Virginia, where the republicans claimed to 
have reasgns to hope for a victory, Mahone is 
buried beneath an adverse 25,000 majority. 
Democratic gains were made in Iowa, where the 
democratic governor is elected. The result in 
Ohio was very close, with the probability that 
the republican candidate for governor—Foraker 
—is re-elected. Pennsylvania continues repub- 
lican and New Jarsey democratic. , 


TRCSTS. 


It may be that the trust question will settle 
itselt sooner than was anticipated without the 
need of legislation, but through natural causes. 
The past week has been a bad one for those 
who hold stocks in these new fangled organiza- 
tions. Prices have generally fallen from lack 
of confidence in the efficiency of the organiza- 
tions to build up a high-handed monopoly on a 
largely inflated basis. The cotton oil trusts 
which issued certificates to the tace value of 
from two to four times the value of its property 
and tried to earn a profit on this increased cap- 
ital while many new mills sprung up, has met 
with a serious set-back ; and the same is prov- 
ing true in the sugar business which is particu- 
larly depressed. 

OTHER MATTERS. 


The two new states, North and South Da- 
kota became full-fledged states of the union, 
Saturday afternoon. This is the first instance 
in the history of the national government of 
twin states. North and South Dakota entered 
the union at the same moment. 

A Canadian extradition act hangs fire in the 
imperial government. It can not sanction the 
act without abrogating certain prerogatives of 
the crown, and submitting to the exercise of 
treaty making furnished by a dependent 
confederation of provinces. Oathe other hand 
it can not disallow this legislation, designed as a 
substitute for treaty engagements, without ex- 
citing deep resentment in Canada. The only 
way out of the difficulty seems to be the negoti- 
ation of a new treaty. 

The Charleston News and Courier suggests 
that if an attempt is made to enact a federal 
election law, by which the control of political 
affairs will be taken from the hands of the 
white men of the South, the South will protect 
itself by withholding employment from the ne- 
groes by cutting off the appropriations for their 
schools by imposing education2! and preperty 
qualifications on the exercise of the suffrage, by 
bringing such a pressure to bear upon them 
that huntireds of thousands will seek permanent 
homes in the Northern states. SENTINEL. 





BOARD MEETING. 

The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture will be held at Fitchburg 
December 3,4and5. The meeting will open 
Tuesday morning with an address of wel- 
come by one of the Fitchburg clergymen, and 
a response on the part of the board. Dr. Jabez 
Fisher of Fitchburg will then read a paper on 
fruit culture, a subject on which he is compe- 
tent to speak in an interesting and instructive 
manner. In the afternoon Peter Henderson, 
tne well known and veteran seedsman and 
market-gardener, will read a paper on the 
specialties in which he is so well informed. I[n 
the evening it is expected that Dc. D. A. Sar- 
gent of Harvard university wil! speak on physi- 
cal culture. Dr.Sargent knows more about 
this subject than any other man in the country. 

Wednesday’s session will open at 9:30 with 
an address by Prof. Cooke of the Vermont 
experiment station, which will be sure to be 
wise and practical. In the afternoon Mr. 
F. D. Douglas, president of the Vermont 
dairymen’s association, will speak on the 





breeding up of dairy herds. Mr. 
Douglas is at home on thiis practical 
; ¥ ene 





Subject as he has very successfully improved 
his own herd by careful breeding. He will be 
followed by Secretary Gilbert of the Maine 
board of agriculture, who will speak on the 
best way of disposing of dairy products. What- 
ever Secretary Gilbert says is always good, and 
he is particularly familiar with dairy subjects. 
In the evening Prof. Brewer of New Hayen will 
be thespeaker. Anything that he presents will 
be carefully thought out and eutertainingly 
presented. 


Thursday forenoon Joseph Harris of Roch- | 


ester, N. Y., will talk on his specialty in a way 
to imp irt valuable information; and in the af- 
ternoon Dr. Twitchell of Maine will give some 
instruction ab ut poultry—a subject which he 
kuows thoroughly. 

The program has been arranged with much 
care, and will be interesting and profitable. 
We are sorry that the grange—which is doing 
such a grand work for agriculture—is unno- 
ticed, but the time will b: fully occupied with 
valuable addresses aud discussions. Any one 
of them will be worth going a long way to 
hear. Let the farmers make an effurt to attend 
one or more of the reunions. 





Sg. THE GOOD THAT MEN DO. 
Lives After Thom. The “New England 
Farmer” in New Mexico. 

I have passed the last month in making a 
tour of this territory, and am now being enter- 
tained by Col. Dwyer of Una de Gato ranch. 
It is one of the largest in the territory, and 
typical of this great industry in the West. The 
house is complete in all its furnishings, not as 
we would view it in the East, but for this coun- 
try and the business that is carried on here. It 
possesses One feature, however, that should bea 
common one in all households East or West, a 
well-selected library ; and herein lies the incen- 
tive of this letter. In looking it over this even- 
ing, Col. Dwyer referred with much satisfaction 
to the fact that he had the early numbers of the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, and handed them 
down to me for my inspection. Before me now 
lies one bearing date Dec 9:h, 1848, edited by 
S. W. Cole, and published by J. Nourse. The 
first article is headed ‘Congratulatory.” in 
which js mentioned that ‘‘Every branch through- 
out the whole routine of cultivation and econ- 
omy is susceptible of improvement and ccon- 
omy.” And then it points out a progressive 
line for agriculture. 

Is it not prover, then, that I should congratu- 
late the New ENGLAD FARMER upon its long 
and prosperous life, and its adderance to these 
principles, and that its present publisher and 
editors are still working in the same direction? 

How many changes have taken place in these 
forty-one years! This territory then belonged 
to Old Mexico. and Uacle Sam had no expec- 
tation of owning it. Its agriculture, simple 
enough now, was ruder yet. The principles 
that the FARMER taught then are being carried 
out here today. 

How often our deeds appear to exert their in- 
flaepces in unexpected directions, and how long 
they live after us. I thought that the fact that 
these early volumes are still doing duty 2,500 
miles from their starting place might be inter- 
esting to you. GEORGE AUSTIN BowEN. 

Raton, New Mexico, Oct. 26 





BECRETARY RUSK’S REPORT. 

The FarMER and Homes last week an- 
nounced ahead of ali other newspapers and that 
the forthcoming report of Secretary Rusk would 
be of great interest. The published synopsis ot 
the report ju itifes our statement. It has the 
following pvints: The new law was hamibered 
at first by lack of appropriations; the crop re- 
porting system of the division of statistics is only 
an approximate based on local estimates of ex- 
ports, without the precision of absolute author- 
ity of a thorough census; the work of the ex- 
periment station vindicates the wisdom of 
Congress in distributing such work 
througbout the country; the govern- 
ment should assume a more definite 
sup rvision of such forest areas as are still 
owned by it and as occupy a position of impor- 
tance in the regulation of water fall or cli- 
matic condition; the astonishing growth of ag- 
ricultural organizations is strong evidence of 
an increasing spirit of self-help among the 
farmers; that the deparment should be em- 
powered to aid and encourage to farmers insti- 
tutes. 

Secretary Rusk vigorously argues that there 
should be a national meat inspection law to en- 
able the authorities promptly to locate any cat- 
tle disease centres and to give official guarantee 
of the fitness of our meat product exported 
tor food. The growth of the mutton interest 
is referred to as something greatly to be en- 
couraged though the reduction of the tariff on 
wool has reduced the number of sheep. 

Agriculture produces an annual yield of 
nearly $1,000,000,000, employing on the 5,000,- 
000 farms 10,000 000 people representing a pop- 
ulation of 30,000,000. 

The protective system, which is the rock- 
rooted principal of the republican party is ear- 
nestly insisted upon for the farmers as well as 
the manufacturer. ‘For all such articles as 
our own soil can produce the farmer justly 
asks that protection which will insure to him 
all the bonefit of our home market.” 





THE SENATE. 
This is the way one good friend of the farm- 
ers figures out the state senute election Tues- 
day: 


Sure against oleo., , 
Sure for it ss 
Uncertain .. x 


‘ a 


The farmers ought to win their share out of 
this doubtful column. 





MARITIME EXHIBITIOW. 

The sensation and wonder of the day in Bos- 
ton, the maritime exhibition, was successfully 
opened Monday, with addresses by the mayor 
of the city and lieu'enant-governor of the state, 
It contains models of a!l kinds of mariue archi- 
tecture, displays of the best machinery, a fine 
art exhibition, and exhibits of everything that 
goes with a ship, from hard-tack to life-boats, 
from a delicate sextant to a can of corned beef, 
A canal five hundred feet long containing half a 
million gallons of water will furnish an oppor- 
tunity for a practical exhibition of some of the 
models of different kinds of craft. The exhibi- 
tion is educational, interesting and unique. 





HORSE TALK. 


The best trotting records of the year are v2ry 
nearly up to the best pacing records. Some of 
the fastest trottiug records are Guy, 2 103; Ax- 
tell, 212; Belle Hamlin, 2.12%; Palo Alto, 
2 13; Sunol, 2.133; Bonnie McGregor, 2 134; 
Nelson, 2 144. S me of the fastest pores rec- 
ords are Gold Leaf, 211}; Brown Hal, 2 124; 
Roy Wi kes, 2 149; Hil Pointer, 213; Bsss2- 
mer, 213}; Budd D ble, 2134; Willard M., 
214; and L‘llian, 2 14. 





The revival of interestin ship building and 
the ocean-carrying trade is a welcome sign of 
the times. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 
New York has organized a state poultry so- 
ciety. 
The New Hampshire State Agricultural col- 
lege has 28 students. 


Several more sections of the milk producers 
union have been organized the past week. 

Col. Chaffee of Mansfield, Conn., has started 
the canning business on his Coney Rock farm. 

The Whitman agricultural works formerly 


located at Winthrop, Me., are to bs moved to 
Auburn. 


A Pennsylvania farmer wants the government 
to appoint sparrow day, when the farmers gen- 
erally will turn out to kill the obnoxious birds. 

The Tolland (Ct.) county agricultural fair 
this year incurred an indebtedness of $1 800 by 
reason of permanent improvements and stormy 
weather. 


The Richardson manufacturing company of 
Worcester—Buckeye mowers and Kemp map- 
ure spreaders—is enlarging its works to double 
their present capucity. This step was made 
imperative by the rapid expanse of its business. 

A Belfast, Me., man who moved to Missouri 
last spring writes home advising farmers not to 
go West in the hope of finding a bonanza. He 
says fifty acres of well-tilled land in Maine are 
better than three hundred acres in the West. 


Mr. Henry May of Stoughton on going to his 
stable Monday morning was painfully sur- 
prised to find his eight cows suspended by their 
necks. The floor under their feet had given 
way in the night, but the tastenings about their 
necks held firm and consequently the unfort- 
unate animals were choked to death. 


The meeting of the Worcester agricultural 
society, soon to be held, will witness a contest 
for the presidency between its present excellent 
executive head, Mr. Ellsworth, and Mr. Led- 
yard Bill of Paxton. Secretary Herrick declines 
to be a candidate for re-election. The average 
sentiment favors another invitation to the New 
England society to hold its fair at Worcester. 


The Maine board of agriculture has held its 
Aroostook county institutes, the first at Caribou 
being addressed by Prof. Whitcher of the New 
Hampshire experiment station, B. W. McKean 
and Dr. Twitchell. The same gentlemen also 
addressed a well-attended institute at Cberry- 
field, the tiae being fully occupied in a very 
profi able manner. This week Secretary Gil- 
bert is in Piscataquis county with Prof. Sanborn 
ot New Hampshire. 

Now that the returns are all in, it is proved 
that the United States agricultural exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition was extremely creditable to 
this government, which received four grand 
prizes, thirty three gold medals, with silv:r 





medals, bronz2 medals and honorable mentions | 


in even greater abundance. 
the most most marked honors that came to New 
England were medals to the Massachusetts 
society for the promotion of agriculture, Prof. 
Charlies S. Sargent, Jamaica Plain, Mass., sec- 
tion of trees; Green Mountain farm of West 
Randolpb, Vt., butter; E. F. Cowdrey & Co., 
Boston, canned meats; J. H. W. Hickins & Co., 
Boston, canned soups. 
THE OLEOMARGARINE ISSUE. 


Our solar contemporary in New York takes 
us to task for our few simple words in behalf of 
what the farmers call “honest butter”. Is it 
undemocratic to prohibit fraud? Is it undem- 
ocratic to forbid, by law, the adulteration of 
milk, or the selling of decayed fruit, tainted 
beet or bob veal? If not, it is not undemo- 
cratic to take all necessary measures to stop the 
selling of oleomargarine, made in imitation of 
butter, with intent to deceive the purchaser.— 
Boston Globe 

CREAMERY DOINGS 

A co-operative creamery has been started at 

West Buxton, Me. 


Canton, Conn., creamery netted its patrons 
three and a quarter cents per space in Septem- 
ber. 

A creamery is being built in Richmond, N 
H. It is co-operative and the cooley system 
will be used. 

A co-operative creamery has been organized 
in Palmer, Mass., George Robinson is president. 
Work on the building will be pushed as rapidly 
as possible. 

Granby, Mass., creamery started making 
butter March, 1889. They have not paid their 
patrons less than three cents a space, and for 
September paid three and 4 quarter cents a 
space. They are now making 150 pounds of but- 
ter a day. 

Creameries generally are doing very well in 
Maine. The Bangor creamery is a conspicuous 
success, the demand for its butter being more 
than double what it is making. Fairfield 
creamery did a good business during the sum- 
mer making as high as 2500 pounds per week. 
The Knox county creamery at West Rockland 
was organized a year «go and has a demand 
much ahead of the supply; the butter has 
found a ready sale among people in Rockland, 
Bar Harbor and other nearby places. New 
cream gathering routes are to be established 
soon. J. Henry Hills, from Ipswich, Mass., is 
the butter maker 





PERSONAL. 

News from Stanley up to last August has 
ben received. 

Rev. Dr. Bartol has resigned his pastoral du- 
ties in Boston, leaving Rev. Dz. Miner the sen- 
ior pastor in the city. 

Hon. Bonum Nye of Worcester county, 
Mass., is aged 94 years and is still in active 
business, being a bank president. 

Over 3,000 women in New York city have 
already signed a petition for the release of Mrs. 
Maybrick. It will go to the Princess of Wales, 
with a request that she present it to the queen. 

De Lesseps will be eighty-four years old on 
the 19:h inst., but his misfortunes in the 
Panrma Canal proj :ct will doubtless divest his 
approaching birthday from rivalling in eclat 
his like anniversaries in recent years. 

The engagement of Miss Caldwell and Prince 
Murat is reported to have been broken because 


he was indignant at the small allowance he was } 


to receive for his marriage settlement, she 
pluckily insisting upon being her own financier. 

Mr. Frank A. Ruggles, Three Rivers, Mass., 
the inventor ofjthe Ruggles rotary cultivator, is 
& market gardener and has used the machine 
two years with good results. He claims that it 
does better work with twice cultivating than 
can be done by hand hoeing four times. 

Mrs. Margaret Bartlett died ia Boston last 
week at the age of 75 years. She was former- 
ly in prosperous circumstances and her home 
was the resort of some of the best psople in the 
city. Buta well-stocked side board resulted 
in her becoming enslaved to drink and during 
the last years of her life she has been in abject 
poverty. 





IN GENERAL. 
Charleston, S. C., celebrated an earthquake 





festival Saturday. A hundred thousand Unit- 


Among some of | 


ed States flags were displayed without a con- 
federate one in sight. 

South D.ikota has prohibition in her constitu- 
tion. 

“Looking Backward” has passed the 175th 
thousand. 

Incandescent electric lights are to be used in 
Pekin, China. 

Yale college talks of using graduates in its 
athletic contests. 


The interstate railroad association shows signs 
of falling to pieces. 


A wealthy lilinois farmer was killed by his 
negro servant Saturday night. 

The delegates tothe Pan-American congress 
visited Linco!n’s grave last week Thursday. 

The President has appointed Thursday, Nov. 
28:h, as the day for national thanksgiving. 

A movement is now going on ian El! Paso, 
Tex., to suppress the gambling houses there. 


Boston capitalists have recently bought about 
two thousand acres of land adjoining Chata- 
nooga, Ky. 

One of the new two-thousand-ton cruisers for 
the remodeled United States navy is to be built 
in Boston. 

Lieutenant Zalinski believes that a European 
war is inevitable, but that it will be retarded 
for some years. 

The State printers used for the official ballots 
244 tons of white paper. Tae different forms 
involved 1600 changes. 

Already a feeling of discouragement with re- 
gard to the World’s Fair has begun to manifest 
itself in New York. 

A seeepeenter warei.ouse was pam in Chi- 


milion dollars’ worth of se Dal 





The Montana state canvassing board decides 
that the republican state ticket was elected, ex- 
cept the governor. The courts and legislature 
aie republican. 


A big snow storm prevailed in 
Nebraska and other western states last week. 
Three feet fell, delaying trains and teeta | 
havoc with the telegraph wires. 

Two verdicts aggregating $16,500 have been 
secured against the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad company in cases which 
grew out of the accident in Jane. 


The Connecticut board of health believes that 
the recent typhoid fever cases at Yale college 
were contracted by the students at places where 
they spent their summer vacations. 





Gan. Morgan, commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, is hard at work on the scheme 
education of Indian children which will be non- | 
sectarian and similar to the American school 
system. 


The newspapers, grand army men, military 
officers and others are still talking about the | 
final resting place of Gen. Grant’s remains. 


The army officers generally seem .to prefer | 
West Point. 
One of the new issues in politics that is an- | 


nounced is the boycotting of Harvard college | 
because its president is a democrat. The | 
Indiana Journal advises its readers not to send | 
their sons to Harvard. 


A walk is being laid across Boston common 
composed of blocks of asphaltum and lime- 
stone. The blocks, or bricks, are 8 inches 
square and 2} inches deep, and are guaranteed 
to keep in good repair for five years. 

The new squadron of war boats which is soon 
to sail for Eagland for a trial trip will, visit 
Boston in connection with the opening of the 
international maritime exhibition and Admiral 
Walker will be the guest of the city. 


The announcement that the New York Ledger 
is to take a new departure early this montn— | 
coming out as an illustrated literary weekly of | 
the style of Harper's, but with strong demo- | 
cratic tendencies—creates much curiosity | 





| 


‘he Cronin murder conspiracy trial is well | 
under way and the prosecution has got fiaally 
inside of camp number 26 of the Clan-na-gael. 
Every fact thus far developed points to the 
complication of members of this little ring. 


The Atlanta, Ga., Constituiion thinks that the 
decline of the iron industry in New England is | 
due more to natural causes growing out of the 
increase of the business in the South and the 
discovery of natural gas, than to any tariff busi- 
ness. 


Senator Moody of the new state of South Da- 
kota has a bill in hand which will probibit the | 
agents of the government from issuing any li- 
censes for the manufacture or sale of spirituous | 
liquors in all states where prohibition is the | 
governing policy. 

A snake charmer in one of the Boston dime 
museums, while exhibiting a pet rattlesnake 
last week, was suddenly struck by the treach- 
erous reptile, whose fangs were buried in the 
fleshy part of the charmer’s thumb. Prompt 
remedies saved his life. 





Postmaster General Wanamaker has finally 
decided upon the rate which the government 
will pay for its telegraphing. The Western 
Union telegraph company say the rate is below 
the cost, but that “the matter is not worth dis- 
puting about” The new rates are forty per- 
cent under the old ones. 


A story comes from Louisville, Ky., of a des- 
perate fight between a blooded mare and a large 
ox. The mare both kicked and bit, tearing the 
flash from the ox, while she in turn was hit and 
gored by the ox’ssharp horns. The horse died 
on the battle field with the ox’s horns broken 
short off in her body. The latter died in the | 
afternoon. 





Theatre-goers in Boston have been having an 
unusually rich treat during the last few weeks. 
At the ever-popular Boston Theatre, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett and his company have been giving some 
unusually interesting entertainments. Mr. 
Charles Windham has been playing at the new 
Tremont theatre with great success, and the 
world’s great tragedian, Salvini, is to be there 
for two weeks, commencing Nov. 4th. 





A New Hampshire subscriber writes: ‘I 
have a heavy mortgage on my farm and a fam- 
ily of small children to support, but my courage 
is good and the tarm gives us a good home with 








the best possible place for the children. I must 

have the New ENGLAND FARMER.” 
CATARRH, 

Catarrhal Deafness—Hay Fever. A New 


Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to 
the presence of living parasites in the lining 
membrane of the nose and eustachian tubes. 
Microscopic research, however, has proved this 
to be a fact, and the result of this discovery is 





that a simple remedy has been formulated 
‘ whereby catarrb, catarrhal deafness and hay 


COleeRNR, | = 


for the | | 


| ov rthe Mexican Railway. 


| ths So -thern States, 


fever are permanently cured in from one to 
three simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. N. B.—This treat- 
ment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have 
been discarded by reputable physicians ag in- 
jarious. A pamphlet explaining this new 
treatment is sent on receipt of ten cents by A. 
H. Dixon, 339 West King Street, 


Toronto, C-nada.— Medical Adviser. 


337 and 


Sufferers from Catarrbal troub'es should 


carefully read the above. 





BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and nervous ills. 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 





Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


THE Cal IFORNIA SocreTy FOR THI 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July Tth, 1886 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or. 
dered me to a more congeni: 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. OC. R. BENNETT. 


_ SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 





Simple, Perfeet ane ‘f-Reculatiog. Hun 
=)/ dreds in succ — l ition. Guaranteed 
mo dy tere ri reentag of fort e ergs 

less t yo r hate Send 
be for illus C ate. GLO. i. ‘STAHL, ex ul 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
WH°LESALE 
Excelsior Ground Oyster 
Shells, Excelsior Ground 
Beef Scraps. Dole's Desic- 
cated Fish. Haven's Con- 
dition Powders. Rust’s 
Egg Food, Roup Pills. 
Seed and Agricultural Store. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No Market St., Boston, Mass. 


‘RAYMONO’'S, 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 





AND RETAIL. 





A party will leave BOSTON MONDAY, JAN~ 


UARY 13, 890, fora 
Crand Tour of 82 Days 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


MEXICO, 


Tenciiies 


GALIFORNIA. 


The outward route is via Buffalo, Suspension 
Bridge, Detroit, Toleda, Cincinnati, N>w Orleans, 
ete. The entire round of travel through the south 
and Mexico to be made ina Sp-cial Train of 
Magnijicent Vestibuled Pullman Palace 
Car , inclusive of Pullman Palace Diniug- 
Car. All the leading cities and places of historic 





and picturesque interest to be visited. including 
Guadalajara and the City of Mexico (where 
ten days will be passed). A Siw Days’ Trip 


Also a Complete 
Round of California, with special trains returning 
through the grand scenic section: of Utah, Colo- 
rado, etc. The return tickets also good on any 
train until July 

Second Grad Tour of 82 Days through 
Mex co and California, 
Monday, February 10 

Two Grand Tours of 47 Days through the 
Souther» States and Mexico (omitting Cali 
fornia), Monday, March 3. and Monday, March 10. 

California Fexcursion , November 14; Dec. 
ember 12; January 6, 9 and 30; February 10 and 13; 
March 6, 10 and 2). 
W. RAYMOND. i, 


A. WHITCOMB. 


sa@- Send for descriptive circulars, designating 


the particular tour desired 
W. RAYMOND. 


296 Washington St. (opposite School St.), BOS- 


TUN, MASS. 


The Bellows Falls Evaporators 


Have proved to be far super! othe 
ry other apparatus for evaporatin 
WAPLE SAP, SORGHUM 
—e CIDER. Have never been 
equalled tor RAPIDITY OF 
EVAPORATION, ECONOMY 
OF FUEL OR QUALITY OF 
PRODUCT. Have 
Perfect Work.-24 
ing Auto- ——&, 
matic 
Regulator 
Have no 












troublesome 
Sy phons. 
Syrup passes 


from one 
section to . — 
another by force of gravitation. Furnished with 

wi % yut the firebox or arch. Many THOUSANDS in 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt 


50° Panna OUTFIT 53: 


i buyers we will, for 00 days only, 
nd these two valuable articles 


f 25c. silver 
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INGERSOLL & BRO. 15 Fulton se. ‘. Y. City 
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AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for one of the largest, oldest- 
established, BEST-KNOWN NURSE- 
RIES in‘ the country Viost Libe ral Terms. 
led facilitie 
GENEVA NURSERY: ats ablishec a iS4G. 
one 


» SMITH. CENEVA, NEW Y 


ANT ED to correspond wi! h a party wl 
W. has made dairying a paying business, and 
is willing, on account of health, to remove South. 

Address Vv. LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, Morgan County, Tenn. 


CARTER’ $ RELIEF “FOR WOME 
is safe and alwa; 

than Erg ot, Oxide, Tansy re 

r¢ age rest arity 


has been successfully din thousand » sare remedy 
guaranteed. ze nt pres moptly « ' ‘81. 00, and 6 
stamps e;or fall particulars fr 5 2 

©c hilds ‘& ‘ich Med. Co., East Hampton, Conn. 


TO WEAK MEN 


Buffering from the effects of centhid eovem, ct! errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing fu! 
particulars for home cure, F REE of charge. A 
splendid medical work ; should be read by every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. Address, 


Prof, F. C. FOWLER, Moodus, Conte — 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
FF CGLESTON’s THIS NEW 


DELASTIC. TRUSS 


j ad different from 4 
UThuss, Par Has a Pad c 


others, iscup shape, with 5 —* 
adjusting Ball in center, adap 
oH itself to all 
the baltin 


si itions of the body, wt 
the int estines 415+ ag a Petre 
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i wom TRUSS CV., Chicage Lite 
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For the week ending ‘Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 6 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 
Inside Faneutl Hall Market. 


os 


Corrected weekly by Hu.tTon & Woopwaxp, 
No. 6, Mealand Mutton; Gro. H. RusskEuL, Noe. 
iy & 19, Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 

1,1LEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. Squire & Co., 
Nos, 28 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, 
2ros. & Co., Noe. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
og; SANDS, CURBER & Co., Nos. 88 &90, Fruit 
ini Vegetables; +HATTUCK & Jones, No. 128, 
Fish; Geo. KE. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. B. 
3yuare, Fruit @ Nuts; Coss, Bares & YERXA, 
No.6 &8F_ H. square, roceries.} 

Gutter, Cheese and Eggs. 





Butter, 7 b— Brie,each,. . @. 25 
Print » e« +28 @- 30 Neufchatel,ea @. 6 
est tub. .23 @. 25 | Eggs, ¥ doz 
air tub,.20 @. 25 Common. .22@. 28 
;ood tub, 18 a) + 20 Fancy *e 35 a . 38 
neese, # told 19@. 20 
“new # th. -10 @. 12 





Frutt and Berries. 


Apples—¥ pk 25 @. 50 | Malaga . 


. 15 
doz 2: 


15@. 
dried, # 14h @. 15 | Leno, 5 @. 40 
Bananas, doz 15 @. 35 Or mages, W dz 25g. 50 
Citron, ® th ws @. 80 | Prunes, YB .6@. 26 
Yocoanut, each 10@. 15 | Pears # doz .25@. 50 
Dices, v ® 10 @. 15 | Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 30 
Fics, Vi 25 80] Valencias, 8 @. 10 


trapes @ tb .10 @. 15 | Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Fancy Tokay20@. 25 ) Zantecur’nts,10 @ 12 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,¥ be @- $ | Salt, # kit350 @ 5 00 
Ciams,¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,?h.. @. 12 
ibut,em,¥ ib @. 17 |Oysters. Common $1 00 
rrings, do.dz @. 20 ¥ gall . 125 ext 250 
aled, ¥ box @. $5 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 
‘orel— Tongues and Sounds— 
Jalt, cach ee é. 15 pickled . ee @. 12 

Fish--Fresh. 

iefish # th. @. 15 ;Halibut,wb. .20@. 20 
itterlish # tb @. 15 | Lobsterboiled¥tba. 12 
ck Bass #@ th @. 20 |Mackerel ¥? bh. @. 25 
eth . +. @- 3% | Red Snapper? bb @. 20 
@. 15 |Str Bass. .¥ bh @ . 25 

veroil, pt » @. 40 |Salmontrout..@. 15 
ask, 7 th. . & # |Salmon.....@ 
Wele, #1 .. + @. 15 |Spanish mack. @. 35 
Wrogs, doz * « »@~- 40 | String Perch doz@. 15 
F ouaders, bb @ §& /Smelts? hb. .12@. 2 








}otdtish, .20@. 25 |Trout ¥ bh ..@. 15 
sreen Turtle ¥ b@. 25 | Whitefish ¥ b .@. 15 
H sddock, ¥ lb ° “a 10 

Groceries. 

Coffee— Aaple Syrup @.115 
yid Gov. Java @. 31 |Mustard,.. 25 @. 40 
Bio,. . » » 2 @. 27 |Rice, Yb .6,8@. 9 

Jream Tartar, tb @. 40 |Saleratus,¥b6@. 8 

Crackers— Sago, @b... @. 
Boston, ¥ bh. @- 6 |Sea Moss, Wb. @. 20 
Butter. .+ 9@. 25 |Sugar— 

\vster. «+ 7 @e ll irranulated tb @. 74 
Pilot. . + -9@-. 10 =owdered.. @ 8h 

Cereals— Crushed .. @. &% 
Oat m’l¢B. 34a. 4 reliow ... 68. 74 
Hominy . 338 34 | 4pices— 

Corn meal .@ 24 Cassia, ¥ B @. 30 
Ryvemeal .. @. 3 Cloves 21+ @. 35 
Crushed wheat@. 44 Allapice ... @. 20 
Buckwheat . @. 4 Pepper . .35 @. 40 

Flour— Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Haxall,b’l 650g 700 | Nutmegs .. @. 75 
faylor’s best . .600 Mace ..+«-+ @.- 90 
St.Louis. ... 575 |Starch— 

Horsford’sPrep. @ 18 Satin gloss Bh @. 8 

Toney, comb, 158. 20 Silver gloss . @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Jams,in glass18 @. 25 |TapiocaY bh. . @. 7 

Moiasses— fea— 

Porto Bico, gal yolong « .85 @. 75 
45 @. 60 Japan,» . 35 @. 75 
Cienfuegos . @ 40! Greakfast .35 @. 75 
Svrup..-.60 @. 90 Liyeon,best . @.- 90 
New Orleans @. 665 | 
JYooking... @. 35 
Meats--F resh. 

Beef, ¥ b-—- legs, 7 .15 @. 164 
Sirioin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, ¥ B&B & @. 10 
Hound do.. 12 @. 14 chops,¥ &.17 @. 25 
Rump do .25@. 2 haslet,ea. .6@. 8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 Pork, ¥ th— 
tib,roast .15 @ 20 | Roast&steakl0g@ 11 
Chuckrib. .7 @. 10 FID. oe -10@. Ill 
Liver. » » -8 @. 10 |Sweetbreads, 50 @. 75 

wamb— Set.?7bB ..6@ a 
nind qr, # 15g. 18 |Tallow,¥bB .5@. 6 

fore qr.-¥@ ib .@. 10 | Veal, hindgqr 15 @. 17 

Lard,leaf, WB... 9 foreqr .» 7 @. 10 
tried, ee @. il loins, 7 «6 15 @ 20 

Mutton— head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Beef, corned, ®6 @. 12 (Tripe, Wh . 8 @. 15 
Smoked, ¥ 620 @. 25 | Tongues, #12 @. 14 
Pork, cams, bi2 @. 14 | Smoked,ea 87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ i 12 @. 14 | Pigs’feet, 7B @. 8 





Shoulders— Sausage,¥ birg @. 10 
Smoked,B @. 8 small ... @. il 
Corned, bh @. 8 Bologna, ¥ B84g@. 9 

Salt, 7h... @- 9 


Nuts. 
Almonds, #20 @. 30 Veanuts, ¥B.8 @. 10 
Castana, # b 12 @. 15 |Pecans, ...15@. 20 
Chestnuts # gt.. @. 25 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, 7 b& 15 @ 20 Naples, ..«.« @. 20 
Poultry and Game. 


Springc \ickens,@. 20 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 


Spring ducks @. 18 squabs,¥pr50 @. 60 
F wis, ¥ b 15 @ 18 | Turkeys, *% 15 @ 20 
Green geese,. @ 18 |Chicken, ¥ bh ..@.25 


Black ducks, # pr $1 50 
Partridge # pr 100@1 25 
Vegetabies. 

Beets, peck,. 30@ 35 |Onions, pk 30 @. 35 
Cabbage.ea 8 @. 10 | Oyster plant beh12}. 15 
Celery # bunchl5@. 25 |Paranips . pk 30@,. 35 
Carrots # peck4°@. 50 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 
Cucumbers, . 15@. 30 | ‘eas, split, @qt @. 10 


Grouse, # pr $1 25@1 50 





Cauliflower ea 10g. 25 | Squashes, 
Cranberries # qt @. 12 niarrow.¥ Ib @,. 2 
truce, W@hd . 5g. 8 turban. . “ae wa 


Mint, beh, furnips, pk 25@ 30 


--@ 5 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 
(ll prices and remarks apply to Boston uniess 
otherwise stated 





So much stormy weather for the last ten days 
iad a depressing influence on some kinds of busi- 
1ess, which was not helped by election day; but 
in general competent investigators report that 
trade is in advance of what it was a year ago and 
hat the outlook is encouraging. Dealers iv cot- 
ton goods are firm and the demand is active. 
Wool is jooking up a little, and the public debt 
shows a decrease. The dry goods market contin- 
ies steady, and when the weather is cool and 
leasant a better feeling is quickly manifest ; whole- 
sale stocks are in good shape and values are mainly 
on a steady basis. The iron market shows a 
gradual hardening in prices and all kinds are 
Mill munagers are determined not to take 
further orders for steel rails except at higher 
prices. 

Apples.—Apples are in large supply, but choice 
‘ating tru: is mot over-plenty. On all common 
grades trade is dull and prices easy but choice 

uitis firm aud sells readily at the top figures. 
The wo e-ale market takes the wide range of 
rom $1 to $4 ¢# barrel, tve latter price being com- 

‘uued only on extreme fancy red table fruit. 
lichigan greenings, No. 1 Baldwins, Hubbards- 
tons, etc., are worth from $2 to $275 ‘he mar. 

tor dried appies is firm at .rices heretofore 
if d 


hirmer. 


Henry Theakstone & Co , 64 Stanley street, Liv- 
rpool, write us: An active demand has prevailed 
nod as the quallty of all growths has improved 

some eager competition was witnessed amongst 
iyers,especiall for prime parcels of Canadian 
Kings and Rtbstons, which were dispossd at from 
'o 278 6p and 178 3p to 25s respectively. Maine 
ruit was scarce. Boston Ba'dwins, as a rule, are 
rriving in b tter color and condition and conse- 
iently there igs not such a wide difference in 
rice . Inferior sold at |23 9p to (38 6p and good 
o fine trom 144 to ‘58 6p. One parcel of Newton 
pippins from New York, (each apple wrapped in 
aper) realized 35, ¥ barrel. 

Iseans.—Beans are quiet and only fairly s'eady. 
‘ellow eyes and red kidneys continue scarce and 
irm. 

We quote: Choice hand-picked small pea, $2 30 
12 35 ¥ bushel; hand-picked mediums and large 
pea, $2 104215; choice yellow eyes, $2 90@3 00; 
‘ed kidneys, $3 2543 50; foreign mediums, $1 60@ 
175; foreign pea, $2 10. 

&-et.—Trade in fresh beef is dull with large 
supplies. Quotations rem in as last week, but it 
takes a choice lot to bring the extreme prices. 
(nother large butchering firm has fitted up to 
uandle western-dressed beef 

We quote choice and good stcers, 6@7ic ¥ tb; 
hinds, 84@104c; fores, 34@5c rattles, 3@3jc; 
chucks 384@5cts; backs, 5@64cts; rumps, 11@12c; 
rounds, 5@6cts; loins, 14@\7c; plate and extra 
family beet, $850@9; extra $7@8; beef hams 
$1450; beef tongues, bbl, $18 40@19; half barrel, 
$9 50; tripe, halt barrel, $3, honey-comb, hif bbl, 
$4 75 


Butter.—Butter is very dull indeed. Jobbers 
took advantave of the recent rise, which they 
thought would be permanent, to stock up and now 
they tind themselves overloaded; consequently 

hey are buying but very little now while the pro- 
luction continues large. Bu} supplies will now 
rapidly diminish and when the present congested 
Ondition is removed better trade may be expect- 
ed. Held goods are m large supply and on these 
the market will be weak for a long time; but fresh 


| clear and straight, $4 15@475; 








made creamery moves off about as fast as received 
at the same figures as quoted last week. Witha 
rise in the west some of the receivers claim that 
they will have to get 26 cents next week; but the 
general feeling is one of despondency at the de- 
pressed situation. But better times are eure to 
come—sometime. Plenty of second-class tresh 
butter can be bought at 21.422c,and held stock at 
from (6@2!c # tbh More trade is needed to put life 
into the market, and then look out for the rise. 
We quote: Extra creamery, 24@25c; firsts, 20@ 
2!c; New England dairy, good to choice, 15@16c; 
fair to good, 13@15c, selections 20c. June and July 
ice house st»ck 17 @ivc. 
Elgin—dijc; last week the price was 2310, last 
year, 27c. 
Chicago—21@22c for Western, 234¢ for Elgin. 
Cheese.—The market remains unchange 
the deadlock between holders and buyers oy 
York state, which virtually controls the market, 
still continues. Holders sre unwilling to sell full 
cream fall makes for much le~e than 10} @104c,while 
buyers do not care to bid over 10c. The conse- 
quence is that the market is at a complete stand- 
still waiting to xee what wilturnup. licis the 
top price here, wiih the majority of sales made at 
104@10}c. 528is quoted trom Liverpool. 


Coal.—There is a good demand for coal of all 
kinds. Great inconvenience is caused by delays 
in forwarding supplies on account of the shortage 
of cars and vessels. Uhe retail price in Boston for 
reasonable hauls is from $5 75 to $6 25, according 
to the size. The wholesale price ranges from $3 90 
to $4 15 


Eggs.—Fresh eggs continue scarce and firm, 
and on such full prices are received, but they have 
got so ‘igh now that the market is in a toplish 
condition, and it would not take very large receipts 
to break the price. Freeh Eastern and Northern 
stock is a little lower than Jast week, on account 
of the suspicion as to its freshness, which attends 
a great deal of it. Good Western eggs are in bet- 
ter repute on this score, with prices a little higher. 
Held stock is plenty and dull. 

We quote: Near-by and cape, 34@38c; northern 
and eastern, fresh, 28@30c; tirsts, 23@25c; Mich- 
igan extras, 24425c, other western, 22@25c; pro- 
vinciul, 22@21c; he d stock 16418c. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade remains quiet. 
Corn and oats are firm. Prices are unchanged 
from last week. But little has been done this 
week On account of the election. 

We quote: Fine and supertine, $2 69@3 25; ex- 
tra and secouds, $300@410; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, #3 50@+40; winter wheat, 
winter patent, 
$4 75@5 25; spring patent, #5 00@5 50; Canada 
$4 70@5 50; rye flour, 4343 50; graham flour, $2 60 
@3 00; oatmeal, $5 00@6 00. Cornmeal—export corn 
meal, $2 10@2 15; domestic, kiln dried $2 20@2 25; 
choice granulated, 82 6)@27u bag meal 88 @90o. 

Fish —Trade contiuues only fair. Mack- 
erel is scarce but the demand is ac. 
tive. We quote large 3s $21; medium 2s $23; 
shore ls $30; bloater1s$30. the market for cod 
fish is firm but temporarily  duil. Large 
pickled bank are quoted at $450@475, and dry 
bank $5 3745 50; Jarge dry shore go as high as $6@ 
6 25. Nova Scotia herrings are $6 5v@7 50. 

Fruit.—Trade has been quite fair this week. 
Florida oranges are beginning to arrive in larger 
supplies acd in better quality, hence the demand 
improves. There has been a great breakinlemons 
on account of large arrivals and the very high 
prices which have prevailed during the summer. 
Chestnuts are almost entirely out of the market, 
and what few there are are not quotable. frade 
in grapes is quiet, with supplies ample, but prices 
are steady and unchanged. Cranberries are dull. 
About the only thing of interest in California fruits 
is grapes, which are quoted at $4 to $6 per crate. 

We quote: Bananas, $142 4% bunch; orange-, 
Jamuica, $3 % box; Florida, $3@4 # box. 
lemons, $175@400 % box; pears, seckles, 
$2@3 # bush; Bosc, $3@500 ¥ bu; Anjou, 
$2 50@3 50 # bueh; Vicar, 7ic@$l 00 ¥ bush; 
grapes, 10-lb basket, 35@50c; Cape Cod cranberries, 
$4@6 ¥ barrel; shellbarks, $1 75@2 25. 

Grain,.—The market is practically unchanged, 
though an attempt is being made to get 4 a cent 
more for corn. lhe demand is only moderate, 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 464c; steamer 
yellow, 45@46c; steamer mixed, 454@45}c; no grade, 
444444; Oats, fancy, 34@35c; clipped, 32@35c; 
No. 2 white, 31@3lgc; No. 3 white, 294@30c; low 
grades, 27a28c. Rye, 60G@65c. Barley 60@T5c. 

Hay and Straw.—Vothing new can be said 
astothe hay market. [fancy stock is in moderate 
supply and firm, but on all other brands tne mar- 
ket is over supplied aud trade very dull. A grect 
deal of the hay received is not of the beat quality. 

We quote: Choice new prime hay, $17 50@18; 
some old fancy, higher; fair to good, $154@17; east 
fine, $14@15; poor to ord, $10@13; east swale, $10; 
choice rye straw, $16@1650; oat straw, $8@9. 

Hides.—The market on hides ia still dull and 
weak. A few sales are reported, but they are all 
on private terms, which in itself is indicative of 
the condition of the market. Buff hides are dull 
and easy at 5@5}c. New England hides are very 
dull, with prices nominal. Calfskins and ;elts 
move slow at about former prices. 


Heops.—The market is dull. The fear of heavy 
arrivals form the Pacific coast keeps the market 
unsettled. . 

We quote: Good to choice New York, 1889, 12@ 
13c; good to choice, 1888, New York, 8@12c; com- 
mon to good, 1887, New York, nominal, 3@6c. 


“Leather.—There is a good though moderate 
demand for Jeather and prices are more steady, If 
any one made concessions he could make liberal 
sales. 


Luamber.—The lumber market continues ina 
steady position, the amount of business being 
very fair for this season of the year. Buyers are 
operating conservatively and in small lots but the 
total consumption is large. Priceson the whole 
are firm and the market 1s in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

We quote: Spruce—mill randoms cargoes $13@ 
14 59; yard orders $'5@15 50; under floors $12@13; 
kiln dried clear $25@27; rough boards $19@20. 
Box boards #8@11, according to thickness. Hem- 
lock dimensions $13@14; bourds $13@14; Western 
pine—Michigan uppers $50@60 for thickness vary- 
ing from 1 to 4 inches; selects from1 to 4 inches 
$10@:0; first sheathing clear $43445. Southern 
lumber—flvorings $25@28 ; ordinary dimensions $26 
Clapboards, spruce extra, $34@36; second $24@26; 
pine sap extra $35@27. Shingles, cedar,$2 90@3 10. 
Lath $2 20 fsr car lots. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $95@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak! $40@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Mill feed is 
not changed. New cottonseed is nominal. 

We quote: Spring bran in sacks to arrive, $14@ 
1475 ¥ ton; winter wheat, $15 25@16; Michigan 
branin bulk,$15@15 25; middlings in sacks, $15 25@ 
lv 25 # ton; cottonseed meal in sacks, nominal at 
$25 or spot, and $2350@24 for new to arrive, 
December shipment. 


Molasses.—The market continues steady, with 
a fair demand. 

We quote: Fancy Ponce, 43c ¥ gal; choice, 40@ 
41c; fair to good. 36@39c; Cientuegos, 25@28c; Bar 
badoes 32c, boiling grades, 50 degrees test, nominal. 

Mutton and Veai —Mutton is having a fair 
demand at steady prices. Veals are plenty and 
dull. The supply of lambs islarge, but fine ones 
are scarc and somewhat firmer. 

We quote: Choice spring lambs, 8@?}c; fancy, 
9c; others, 5@7c. Mutton, choice, 74a@%c. Veal, 
fancy, 8@9c; others, 697c. 

Poultry and Game.—Prices of poultry are 
unchanged, but trade is slow and every one wants 
to buy for less. Partridges are in steady demand 
and light supply. Quail are plenty. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 144@15c; chicken do 
20c; chickens, 15@18c; fowls, 12@!3c; ducks, spring, 
15c; Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 8@lCc; 
chickens, 10@12c. Live poultry, 10@1lc at whole- 
sale. Partridge 80c % pair. Grouse, $1 25 pair; 
quail, $2 50434 dozen. 

Pork and Lard.—The demand for pork and 
lard is good and prices are firm 

We quote: Long cats, 8 250@13; short cuts, 
$1250@13; backs, $1250@13; lean cuts, $13 75; 
pork tongues, $185 ; mess, St2; prime mess, $14; 
extra prime, $1150; butt pork, $11; fresh ribs, 9c; 
sausages, 9c; bologna sausage, 9c; lard, choice, 
7c & th in tierces and tubs; 10-tb pails in cases, 74c; 
5 tb, 7jc; 3-tb, 8c; hams, 11@11}c; small, 12@12ic; 
emoked shoulders, 74@8c; corned, 7c; smoked ribs, 
7h@sc; boneiess breakfast bacon, 1l}c; pressed 
hams, 1lic: bolognae, 64c; choice city dressed 
hogs, 6c; country, 5jc. 

Potatoes.—The market is steady with a fair 
demand prevailing; and general receipts are larger 
which keep- the market easy and weak Maine 
stock, however, has been in lighter supply whici 
makes Houlton Hebrons and Rose bring 65c this 
week, with Aroostook Rose and Vermont potatoes 
55.@58c. 

We quote: Houlton Hebrons 65c; Houlton Rose 
60c; Aroostook Hebrons 63c; Aroostook Rose 55@ 
5sc; Vermont Rose and Hebrons 55c; New York 
Burbanks and white stars 50@53c # bbl; Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick barrel stock $175; do 
Hebrons in bulk £5458c; Rose 55c; P E 1 Hebrons 
60c; Rose 56c; Chenangoes 50c; white stock 50@ 
53c; “estern straight varieties 45c; do mixed 
46c; Virginia yellow sweets $342 25 ¥ bbl; East- 
ern shores $2 25@250; Jersey bulks $2 25@2 50; 
Jersey double heads $2 75@3 # bbl. 


Sugar.—The course of prices on all kinds of 
sugar continues downward, and are jc lower than 
at the corresponding time a year ago. Our retail 
prices are reduced this week, and wholesale prices 
are »8 follows: 

Refined—Pulverized, 7}@7jc; powdered, 74@7}c; 

ranulated, 63@7c; confectioners’, 6jc; standard A, 
fie: Belmont A, 6gc; extra C, 53@6; yellow, 5§@ 
5gc. -* holesale grocers’ price for granulated, 7}¢ 

Tallow.—Tallow is dull at 44@4§c for city lots. 


Truck.—The demand is fair with supplies am: 

le. Cabbages and onions are even in over supply- 
rices are steady, _ 

Beets, 50460¢c # bush. Carrots, 50c per bush. 
Onions, Malta, $1 75@2 25 # basket; Spanish 95 
¥ crate; native, $1 75@2 124 4” bbl; red onions, 75¢ 
@%' bu. Squash, marrow, 75c¥ bbl; $12 ¥ ten; 
turban and bay state, 75c@g! 00 # bbi. Turnips, 
native white 35@40c # bush; Russia, 75@100 ¥ bu; 
white cape $1 00@1 25 ¥ bbl. Lettuce 25@40c 

er dozen Cucumbers, 15@18c. Cabbage, $4 00@ 

0 OW 100; savoy, 6°@45c # bbi. Pumpkins, 75c ¥ 
bbl. %pinach, 25@30e # bu. Cauliflower, $1 00@ 
125% dozen. Celery, 75c@$150¥ dozen. Oyster 
plant, $1 00@1 25 per dozen. Parsnip 60g75c ¥ 





bush. Parsley, 750@$100 ¥ bush. Radishes, ¥ 
doz, 40@60c. 


Wool.—There seems to be a better feeling in 
the trade on account of the better demand for both 
domestic and foreign wool from the manufacturers. 
Dealers feel more than ever convinced that prices 
are as low as they will go for the present, though 
mauufacturers refuse to pay any advance. Holders 
have refused anyX X wool under 33c,and sales at 34} 
@3tke have been reported, while some holders are 
asking 36c. Michigan fine delaine has sold at 32@ 
33c, with Ohio at 34@35c. No. 1 combing has 
found sale at 39@40c. Scoured wools are sold with- 
in the range of 40@62c,on the scoured basis Maine 
aoe is quoted at 50c, and Eastern A super at 52@ 

c 


Fenno Bros. & Childs, No. 117 Federas!] street, 
quote: Fine unwashed Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, 20@22c; washed fine, 28@30c; medium un- 
washed Vermont and New Hampshire, 26@27c; 
washed medium, 34@35c; choice Maine saper 

ulled. 40@42c, according to condition. New 
iampshire and Vermont tine unwashed delaine at 
234@24c; finewashed do., 33 434c. 

Kodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled “a’* super 36@424c; ‘‘b’’ super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@424c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30@3ic; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FArRm- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 








This week . . 2,912 5,993 207 27,709 621 
Last week . .3,853 = 11,416 83 25,466 1024 
One year ago . 1,967 6,740 246 24,171 464 


Horses... . . 516 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 


STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine *o eee 260 290 R. I. & Conn, — 
N. Hampshire 148 140] Western - 2,208 2,690 





Vermont ., 171 2033, Canada. _ 840 
Massachugetts 105 —|N. Brunswick — 
New York .. 20 — — 
SOM ss, ceaeeniseces S02 6506 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILRUADS, «ce. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattie. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 2,056 864! Eastern ., .275 510 
Lowelii .. 63 1,929 Old Colony... — 
Bos.& Alb’y 458 2,690] Onf’t&boats 50 
N.Y. &N.E. — _ — a 
Total «sn cercseee es 0 2912 5,993 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Hogs. Cattie. Sheep. Veals 





Maines— 

W.T. Fisher «2+: 2 

W.D. Lewis .«<«se<«2-% 22 
Glines & Weston .. «-e- 38 

W.W. Hall &son.... 36 6 
F. H. Covlidze 2 oe 6 + 
Taylor & Dennison ... 4 7 
Trafton & McIntire ... 20 14 
B. M. Richardson .... 10 8 
B. W. Harriman... 3 2 
H.J. Libby .ccees> 12 3 
J.H. Gilman ..sree- 17 6 
E. L. Libby ..seccce 24 7 
T,. . meenerads.. oss oe 16 90 

{.C. Libby & Sons : 18 10 
P. W. Thompson & Sou. 16 

Macintire ..+. +22. 18 200 

Canada. 

R. W. Brown .cceee 220 
Adden & Heath 6&4 a 450 

W. Fisher& Son .... 170 


New Hampshire— 


H. A. Moore ..c-<c-cce 12 12 
J.O.Sanborm ..ccece 7 
ie 8. Moulton ..eccsee 7 12 11 
Adden & Heath Se 2.2 é 16 22 
Dow & Moulton .... 8 140 9 
Aldrich & Johnson, ,.. 47 68 
Breck & Wood. ent an @ 31 100 
R. Barrett . «eee eee 15 
Vermont— 
M.G Flanders. « s «se 16 1 50 44 
H. Ingerson, agent «6. 58 3 
Kenfield & Chase . oe 75 8 
W Ricker & Son. ...-. 4 
L. W. Tinker ones 160 
Wee wc eecsese | 140 6 
N.K.Campbell .... 2 7 97 8 
D. E. Blanchard. ... 59 6 
B.S. Hastings. seo #3 2 12 700 5 
H. V. Whipple. . 12s. 57 10 80 35 
C. H. Kidder ..eese- 202 
F. Ss. Kimball ee 2 oo = $2 oe) 86 20 
Piper & Pond ...++s-s 8 10 14 
G. E. Moody ...--+- 4 
N. Bemas oe a 17 
A. Worthein seeevee 7 14 
A. Williamson. «12+. 1b 19 15 25 
J.A. Richardson .... 35 
H.N. Jenne... e+e we 3 36 7 
W.G. Townsend .... 10 55 5 
G. H.Sprigg «2e++- 17 12 15 
S.M. Flint... ce crccee B 8 220 12 
Massachusetis-- 
3d @: Miomey .. « 38 160 
We de Hayden os4£0-0 8 6 
Scattering 6 68's 50 75 
W.H. Bardwell ...-«-. 11 
New Work-~-- 
B. Hurlbert ..-see-. 20 
Western— 
A. Taylor «s+ sseeeee 32 
Sturtevant & Haley ... 85 
Ww. Nash . . e-2 . *e eS @ 8&5 
N. Morris .cessneer 77 
J.A. Hathaway ...:5.5 777 
J. Rollinger oe £8 6 eo € 203 ° 
G. F. & E. C. Swift .. 2475 
L.M. Dyer ..cseo- 215 
W.H. Monroe. «.++«-s 256 





BEEF CATTLE. 


The run of beef cattle was light and 
does not show a very healthytrade in the city. 
City butchers who buy their cattle from first hands 
at Chicago ran in their usual supply. Butchers 
seemed to be well stocked and required but few 
cattle for the city trade. Butchers from out of town 
brought their usual supply. The bulk of sales at 
dressed weight was at 5@6c; some three-year-old 
steers found sale at $2 5083 00 per cwt. Dealers 
drop the fancy cattle and wait their time when 
they are wanted. Says P. W. Thompson “Itis a 
shame to sell such cattle as I sold today at 6c ¥ tb. 
The pair would dress 2850 ths; such a pair twelve 
months ago would have brought 7c.” 

W. H. Bardwell sold 5 cattle of his own feeding 
at Shelburne, Mags. They were decidedly choice 
and would average to dress 1800 ths each, the 
largest would dress 2000 tbs. The lot was sold to 
S. 5S. Learned at better than 64c DW. He also 
turned out of his yards 6 head at 6c DW. Sturte- 
vant & Haley bought what would make up a car 
load of different dealers to dress from 1000@1300 ths 
at 5@6c DW. J. A. Hathaway sold 16 steers, av 
1300 tbs, at $4 20; 13 do, av 1290 tbs, at $415; 20 
do, av 1380 ths, at $435. Adden & Heath sold 10 
two and three-year-old steers, av 1150 ths, at $2 80 
LW. B.M. Richardson sold 4 oxen to dress 1100 
tbs at 6c. W. W. Hall sold 7 steers, the lot esti- 
mated to dress 4800 tbs at 5c DW. Glines & 
Weston sold 2 cattle weighing 2800 ths at 3c LW; 
2 cattle LW 2950 tbs at 34c LW. 

Glines & Weston sold 8 steers av. 1125 tbs. at 
2jc. Trafton & McIntire sold 1 pair 7 ft. cattle 
LW2907 tbs. at 3}c3L.W. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium ballocks . . -$600@ 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra... .. » $460 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
Q’d to prime 450 | Slim ...,. 337@@375 

A few lots of premium steers cost - $4 70@5 00 

The shipments in cattle to foreign ports have de- 
creased since last week which has helped to im- 
prove the demand «nd stiffen values. 1726 head 
were shipped against 2139 a week ago. Our Ameri- 
can cattle have to contend with home-bred stock 
that is put upon the English market and now ls 
the season when that supply is the largest, but 
American cattle are growing in favor. The de- 
mand for space continues active, all regular line 
boats being engaged up to Jan, 1, 1890, while in 
addition to the lines which sail regularly from this 
port, steamers on the Beaver and Hansa lines will 
carry live cattle, each line sending three steamers. 
rhe first sailing will be about Dec. 15. Naviga- 
tion c oses ut Montreal Nov. 20. The latest cable 
quotes cattle at from 11@114c DW. Steamer Pales- 
tine for Liverpool sailed with 240 cattle by J. A. 
Hathaway, 104 do by J. Rollinger; steamer Norse- 
man for Liverpool took out 513 cattle for J. A. 
Hathaway, 99 do by J. Rollinger; steamer Bos- 
tonian sailed with 770 cattle by N. Morris. 


WORKING OXEN. 


There is nothing to excite a growing demand. 
A few pair each week fills the bill, and many of 
the yokes are of such grade as can be improved by 
good feeding, the purchaser having an eye upon 
turning them, after the work is over, to the 
butcher for slaughter. 

8. D. Hosmer sold 1 pair working oxen girthing 
7 ft. 6in. LW 3400tbs, at $125; 1 pair girthing 6 ft. 
1 in. LW 2900 tbs. at $85; 1 pair girthing 6 ft. 10 
in. LW 3000 tbs. at $90; 1 pair girthing & ft. 6 in. 
ae W. Thom ld 16 

 W. ompson 80 oxen weighin 
2100 to 32 tbs. at $90@125 # yoke, a 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


Speculators were buying light, as they re 7 
bered the lesson of last week, when they bought 
more than they could dispose of. Some dealers 
last week who had cows left over, peddled them off 
out in country towns. There were not as many 
cows at the yards as last week. A fair number of 
buyers were noticed from out-of-town. Sales were 
from $60 for fancy down to $20@25 for common 
miikers. Less were left over than last week. 

Trafton & McIntire sold 2 milch cows $31 50 
each. W. Melloy sold 9 old canners, $7 50 each. 
J. Melloy & Son sold 1 choice milch cow, #55: 1 
milch cow and 1 springer at $105 the pair. PF, H. 








Coolidge, 3 choice cows, $50 each; 4 extra cows, 
$45 each; 2 at $40; R. Barrett sold 2 choice 
spripgers, $60 each; 2 milch cowr, $52 each; 4 
milch cows, $48 I. ©, ay | & Son sold cows ard 
soos. $20@45 each. J.S. Henry sold cows at 


J. O. Sanborn sold 1 cow and calf at $38, B. M. 
Richardson sold 1 milch cow at $45, J. H Gilman 
sold 4 “ackward springers at $28 each, E. L. Libby 
sold 2 extra milch cows at $45 each, I. C. Libby & 
Son sold 5 new miich cows at $40 ¥ head. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


We suspect that our Canada sheep dealers did 
not like the tone of the market last week, as they 
did not put in an appearance this week to any ex- 
tent. Itisno use for butchers to try to get good, 
fat lambs here at 5c ¥ tb; it is a li tle under a good 
market price. Farmers had better hold their 
flocks, as they will be wantcd later on. It can not 
be that Canada lambs have played out. Last year 
we had flocks from that source up tothe third 
week in December. Prices unchanged 

D. E. Blanchard sold 59 sheep and lambs av 54} 
Ibs at 4jc. A lot of 171 lambs of 58 tbs were sold at 
5ic by Mr. Mackentire. Kenfield & Chase sold 65 
lambs av 75 ths at 53c, 5 sheep av 125 ths at 44c. RK. 
W. Brown sold 108 lambs at 5c, 108 sheep at 4c. 
W. W. Hall & Son sold 90 lambs av 65 tbs at 5ic, 
10 sheep av 90 tbs at 4}c. L. N. Richards sold 
sheep of 100tbs at 4c, lambs of 65 tbs at 5jc. 


VEAL CALVES. 
Supply much lighter, but still a great sufficiency 
for the demand. Supply will run light from this 
out. Sales mostly from 5@54c ¥ tb. 


SWINE. 


Hogs are run in here from the West at $4 30 at 
43c ¥ lb, to the number of 27,000 head. Demand 
good. Pigsin light supply and but few required. 
Sales at $1 75@5 00 ¥ head. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Only 2500 tbs exposed for sale. Hens and chicks 
at 8c. Turkeys at 10c. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@64c ? th; country do, 4@44c # th, calf skins 5c ¥ 
tb; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country, 2@2}c; Dairy 
skins, 15@30c each. Pelts, 50c@$1 10 each. 

HORSE MARKET. 


The market has not materially changed. There 
are t0oO many common grades on sale for the good 
of the trade. Plenty of buyers are on the lookout 
for good, honest family horses, such as are per- 
tectly reliable and can road 10 or 12 miles an hour. 
At Combination eale stable common grades have 
sold at $75@140; express at $130@180; big horses 
at $i7 @225; 30 Kentucky trotters from 2 35 to ¥ 23 
were sold Wednesday at $450@600. At Interna. 
tional horse exchange sales were made at 175@225. 
At C. H. & E. Snow’s stable four car loads found 
sale: streeters, $128@150; extra grades, $160@185; 
common grades, $90@115; drivers, $150@2v0. 


HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 

Kansas City—Cattle strong. Shipping steers, 
$3 3544 40; native cows, #1 40@2 30; mixed butch- 
ers’stock,$1 40@1 45 ;stockers and feeders, $2 40@2 70; 
range cattle $2 05@2 30. Hogs. Heavies, $3 774@ 
3924; mediums and lights $3 85@3 95; Yorkers $3 95 
@400. Sheep 9rm at $3 10@425. 

Chicago—Cattle steady for best; others dull; 
choice to extra beeves, $450@5(0; _ steers, 
$2 80@ 4 35; stockers aud feeders, $1 90@280; Texas 
caetle, $150@2 75; cows, bulls aad mixed, $1@270; 
Western rangers, $1 75@350. Hogs openeds trong; 
mixed, $384@410}; heavy, $3 80@4 10; light, 
$3 8544 25; skips, 330@380 Sheep steady; natives, 
$2 75a5 00; western, $3 50@4 25; Texans, $3 40@ 
410; lambs, $4 50@5 60. 


BONDS AND S'TTOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 

rhe various railroad reorganizations have been 
progressing this week with a fair prospect of ulti- 
mate success, though a period is likely to come in 
some of them when the reorganization plans will 
have to be mo e or less moditied in order to secure 
the co-operation of the better classes of bonds. 
The secrecy of trust stock managem=+nt has re- 
ceived a severe blow in public esteem during the 
week by the revelations of stock speculation by 
cotton oil managers with the trusts’ funds to sup- 
port the stock in a falling market. 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe sts. . « + 6 » 6 » 1134 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78 .,....6 « « 108 
Boston & LowellR.B.78 - 2.2.26 +eees* 107 
Boston & Maine R.B.78 .. 6 +2 ee eos 1143 
Hastermn B.B.66 ..cccrcvvcose “eevee 1275 
New York & New England R.B. 73... .. 1284 
Rutland R. R. 68... 2 266 € 0 0 606 6 6 1125 


Boston Water PowerCo ..., wo 


Bell Telephone iw «6 tee g © 8 FY 5 gf 5 Se 
Boston & Albany R. E. ° + 2154 
Boston & Lowell, Lees ee6@ de 666 « 6 Se 
Boston & Maine a. &. »osevnenvececs 24h 
Boston & Providence BR. B. 1 +622 + 0 es 258 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. ave erssy ee 
Connecticut River R.R.. Tec: ists 
Cheshire R. R. pref eoeeeeeveecs en 100 
Eastern R.R.. se ewer e eee een ne eo 119 
FitohburgR.R.. .ecsrcecscevcsviere® 8 
New York & New England BR.R..24...+ 453 
Northern R. R. . . . . om . , . * . see . , , 150 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain B. B. com- 

MGB sec seoeenvaeveecotee eee ss 73 
OldColomnyB.B. ...cccescvccevceces 177 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R..... . 1264 
Rutland, &. RB. pref... «sss eegeene es 40 
Union Pacific R. R. ee 8 Coes 6.84 88.8 @ 68 
U. 8.4 per cents . . e%®evercecve 127k 
U.S. Pacific 6s—1895—.. . Lateaees 1174 
Vermont & Mass. R.K. Co. «2 oe ew ee oo 181 
West. Emd tamed Ue «cctsensern eee 253 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... « » 125} 








We call the attention of our readers to 
Macullar, Parker & Company’s advertisement 
of winter overcoats found in another column. 
They have a large line of Meltons in black and 
Oxford mixtures, with linings of shepherd’s 
checks and other wool plaids; black diagonal 
Cheviots, specially suited for young men; black, 
blue and mixed Elysians at various prices; 
Seotch fancy Cheviot cape coats and thick 
Shetland ulsters. Their goods are made by 
skilifal, well-paid hands in their own work- 
shops on their premises. 





WHY NOT WAKE UP 


to the fact that the body we live in requires reno- 
vation, a hundred fold more than our watch, 
which every child knows must be kept free of its 
own wastes in order to keep time. Our bodily 
wastes with other deposits of foreign matter is the 
basis of all disease regardless of name or symp- 
toms. By fuming the perspiring vapor all tainted 
secretions are disinfected, and mother nature re- 
stored to her readjusting work. This is the only 
method ever invented by which any inexperienced 
person may safely contract and give bonds of in- 
demnity to relieve the system of muscular and 
herve contraction, (rheumatism and neuralgia) 
and all eruptive diseases upon the skin. J. M 
Frost, 413 Congress street is my agent for practice 
and sales of family outfits. DR. CONANT, Skow- 
hegan, Me. Send for evidence. 





Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s Excur- 
sions to Mexico. 


Four very attractive tours through Mexico are 
announced by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb for 
this season. The parties will make the trip in an 
elegant train of Pullman palace cars which includes 
not only sleeping-cars and a dining-car, but alsoa 
barber’s shop, bath-room, library, etc. The passen- 
gers will be limited to the accommodations of 
three cars, every person being entitled to a double 
berth (balf a section). By having practically a 
‘shotel on wheels,” the travelers will be enabled to 
visit many places rarely seen by other tourists. All 
the principal cities will be inspected, and there 
will be numerous side trips the whole journey be- 
ing arranged upon a special time schedule, so thac 
every picturesque portion of the route will be seen 
by daylight. Nearly ten days will be devoted to 
the City of Mexicoalone. The route southward 
will be via Cincinnati, Louisville, the Mammoth 
Cave, New Orleans, Houston, Galveston, and San 
Antonio. The parties leaving Boston Monday, Jan- 
uary 13 and February 10 will also make a complete 
round of Califofnia. The March partics make the 
game journey through the South and Mexica, but 
omit California, these trips occupying forty-seven 
days each. tn addition to the Mexico trips, there 
is a long list of excursions to California. nek 
tive circulars of either the Mexico or Calisornia 
tours may be obtained of W. Raymoed, 296 Wash- 
ington street, opposite School street, Boston. 


“WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S — 
IMPROVED 


utter 
Color. 


XCELS w) purITY 
EXCELS BRIGHTNESS 


Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turnsrancid. Willnotcolorthe Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best eries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just asgood. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR. 
For sale everywhere, Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby oa 
tures from iife, .. rinted - . - 
late rt by paten te) 
raw el free to Nother ot 
any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these 
ictures ; send atonce. Give 

Baby's name and age. 
FLLS. RICHARDSON & GO., 
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A MONTH AND BOARD PAID 

5 or highest commission and 30 Days’ 
CREDIT to Agents on our New Boook 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


» Newton’s improved 

\ thousands in use. cow TIE 
Pushes them back when standing, 
| draws them forward when lying 
y down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
Y/ cular free, it you mention this pa- 
E. C. NEWTON, Batavia, I). 


Stork, 














E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
2 Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


CHOICE COCKERELS FOR SALE. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, 


These birde are thoroughbred, from choice egg- 
laying stock, and will improve a flock. 


PRICE $2.00 EACH. 
A. F. Hunter, South Natick, Mags. 








OR SALE.—COI LIEand MASTIFF PUPS. 
Have constantly on hand COLLIE PUPS of 

the best breeding; also a limited amount of MAS- 
TIFF PUPS; all registered with the American 
Kennel Club. F. D. PROCTOR, Proctor, Vt. 


IRST PREMIUMS were awarded my 

thoroughbred CHESTER WHITES at 

the State and County Fairs. Satisfaction given to 
buyers. HARLAN FRINK, Baltic, Conn. 








OR SALE.—COLLIE and MASVIFF PUPS. 
Have constantly on hand COLLIE PUPS of 

the best breeding; also a limited number of MAS- 
rikF PUPs; all registered with the American 
Kennel Club. F. D. PROCTOR, Proctor. V t 





OR SALE! The full blood Jersey cow Bessie 
Johnson 2d, registered, No. 26,760, bred by 
Frederick Billings; solid color, orange fawn. 
Dropped May, 1884, willcalve in February or April. 
Tested when three, nearly 12 pounds. ‘tis known 
she has done much better since Price $40. Also 
her son Ben Harrison Dropped last April by Gar- 
field Stoke Pogis 15,963. Solid color, very dark 
orange fawn. Price $10. They are iarge and in 
very fine condition. Sold only because their owner 
is going out of the business. Address ALLEN W. 
THOMPSON, Woodstock, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and botb 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland, 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence ana 
good breeding, combined. YFersonal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. WA. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r) James (. Poor, Manager 
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PREVENTED AND CURED, 


Particulars and Information Free 


W.H. DOLE. 


7I Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


Make H 


SHERIp MAKEHENS LAv 


Ninn 


WE SEND By MAIL 

»Pounnl 
wre "TWO . 
Smat Packs 50° PostPaio 
sheridan’s 





(CHOLERA | 
—-AND— 
SWINE 
PLA UE 


| Wercester, - . - 





ur New 
Winter Overeoats 


Are ready in our Retail Clothing Depart- 
ment, with prices affixed. Special pains 
have been taken by us to manufacture such 
garments as will meet the wants of those 
who appreciate correct style, thorough 
workmanship and general excellence—and 
are willing to pay tair prices for the same. 

Particular attention is called to a large 
line of Meltons, in black and Oxford mix- 
tures, with linings of shepherd’s checks, 
and other handsome wool plaids; black 
diagonal Cheviots, specially suited for 
young men; black, blue and mixed Ely 
sians, at various prices, from $20 to $35. 

Also—Scotch tancy Cheviot Cape Coats 
—our own designs—and thick Shetland 
Ulsters, in many mixtures. 

These goods have all been manufacturea 
in our own workshops on the premises— 
by skilful, well-paid hands. 


Macular, Parker & (0. 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


LINSEED MEAL, 


Sold subject to Experiment Station Analysis of 


PURITY and QUALITY. 


Send for New England Testimonials. 


Six quarts (lbs) of ‘*Cleveland”’ 
Linseed Meal with Indian Meal. 
The most Economical and 
Effective Grain Ration 
for Milch Cows. 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL 
COMPANY, 


Nass. 
MILLS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Condition Powder 


is absolutely pure and highly concentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of any other kind. Strictly a 
medicine, to be given in the food, once daily, in small doses. Prevents and cures all diseases of hens. 
Worth its weight in gold when hens are moulting, and to keep them healthy. Testimonials sent free 
by mail. Ask your druggist, grocer, general store, or feed dealer for it. If you can’t get it, send at 
once to us. Take _ no other |ind. We will send postpaid by mail as follows:—A new, enlarged, 
elegantly illustrated copy of the “FARMERS’ POULTRY RAISING GUIDE” (price 25 cents; tells how 
to make money with a few hens), and two small packages of Powder for 60 Cents: or, one large 2 1-4 
pound can and Guide, $1.20. Sample package of Powder, 25 cents, five for $1.00. Six large cans, express 


re rial 


») Send stamps or cash L &§ JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, Mass 
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For Weak Stomach—tmpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 





DRUMS. 
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At cost for 30 days only. 
reduce stock if will. oat 
af me, ne Gate Sr inon shell. 

¢ “nN 

ticks for $5.00. ieee ins 


THE LUscomMmsB 


A tT oe 


'-ed by the best soloists ard teachers 
throughout the United States. 


THY WA-HABURN 


GULTARS, 


WANDOLINS AND ZITHFRS, 


Awarded First Prize Medal and Diploma 
at the late Mechanics Fair, and are the best 
of all makes. 


& ODELL, 


Removed to 523 WA*HINGTON ST., 
Opposite R H. White & Co. 








$100.00 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUITLE’'S ELIXIR! 


REWARD 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


OR colic, spavins,ringbone, cockle joints, contracted and knotted 
cord, curbs, splint, shoe boils whenfirst «tarted, callus of ail 
kinds; will cure in seven cases oat of ten. Will reiieve in every 
case, and will guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. fhe 
Family Elixir is e+pecially adapted for Rheumatism, «holera 

Morbus and Diarrhoea. Send for circular 
Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle: 
time. I am convinced that it is one of the most valuable medicines 
for man or beast. 

with the most satisfactory results. 

A W. DORF,Supt. Mason’s Stock Farm, Taunton. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimack St., KOSTON. 


Dear Sir—Having used your Elixir for some 


It has been used in Taunton, to some extent, 
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RM CHEAP 


,RICHEST 


right at the door for farmer 
in Michigan. How togeta 


long time, easy payments, and full information, address 
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THE WORK THAT IS BEST. 


Long centuries ago, in a famed cit 
aaete the sea, a great chat sel, 

A witness to the beauty Art had wrested 
From marble, bronze and wood. 


One day the sunlight, through a slanted window, 
Upon a shadowed arch a moment shone, 

Revealing unto those w hose eyes were lifted, 
What none had known. 


It was a sculptured face of such transcendent 
And utter loveliness, that those who saw 
Deemed they had looked upon a heavenly vision— 
And held their breath for awe. 


And day by day, for many years thereafter, 
Men came from far and near, happy to sit 

And wait beneath the arch tor the brief sun ray 
That should illumine it. 


And felt them repaid for all their waiting 
If they could catch, just for a moment’s space, 
Whereon to speak, to dream, to live, a single 
Swift glimpse of that fair face. 


This is the story: When the great cathedral 
Was being built, one day, with meek respect, 
There came a man, aged and feeble, unto 
The master architect, Pe 
Pr) 
And asked, that of the work so sweet and sacred, 
Some humblest —— might be granted him. 
His feebleness and age compassionating, 
Yet fearing that his dim, 


Uncertain sight and trembling, eager fingers, 
Migbt mar some fair design, some perfect view, 

The master, in the high roof’s vaulted shadows, 
Set him his wor< to do. 


Day after day, with sweet, untiring patience, 
In his obscure and humule place he wrought, 

From his more highly trusted fellow workers 
Winning scant speech or thought. 


At last, one morning, still and cold they found 
im 
His right-hand’s cunning gone; the mystic grace 
Of death enfolding him, his face upturned 
Unto that other face 


That he had wrought; the face ef the one woman, 
For so they learned, whom he had loved and 
lost 
Im early manhood’s prime, e’er care“and sorrow 
His happy path had crossed. 


And as they gazed, the artists and the sculptors, 
The craftsmen all, whose skill was makirg fair 
And grand the vast cathedral, on the beauty 
So strangely carven there; 


‘‘Grandest of all!’ they cried; and then they 
whispered, : 

‘“‘Who works for fame or god doth something 
miss; 

Unheeding praise or blame, in shadowed silence, 


tt 


Love hath wrought this! 
“Grandest of aljl!’’ they cried, ‘before whoce per- 
fect 
Ideal beauty all our boastings cease. 
Hail to the love that thus for love’s sake only 
Hath wrought Art’s master-piece!”’ 


So in the Temple of the Ages, builded 
Out of men’s lives, it comes to every one 
Some day to find there is no work so noble 
As that which love hath done. 
—Carlotta Perry in Independent. 





ABIGAIL’S TEAPOT. 

‘*Be yeh goin’ to taown, deakin ?” in- 
quired Miss Pett grew’s shrill voice from 
the doorway. 

‘*I be,” returned Lisha Sniffin, with as 
much dignity as he could command, while 
engaged in the somewhat circus-like per- 
formance of mounting ‘‘old gray.” For 
the deacon was rather corpulent, and the 
mare, notwithstanding her antiquity, had 
retained a perverse habit of ‘‘veering 
round aft” whenever she recognized any 
one’s intention of getting into the saddle. 

It was a clear, crisp autumn morning 
more than fifty years ago, and though 
neither speaker could lay any claim to 
beauty, still they unconsciously added a 
touch of picturesqueness to a very charm- 
ingscene. The rambling, low-roofed farm- 
house was shadowed by huge over-hang- 
ing elms; the fields and woods were rich 
in autumnal gold; and winding away into 
the distance was the Saco river shrouded 
in a beautifying mist which both revealed 
and hid its rocky course, very much as 
the mists of time soften and enhance to 
our eyes the rugged life of our toretathers 
who dwelt along its banks. 

At last the deacon, in spite of the mare’s 
remonstrances, being firmly seated in the 
saddle, turned and shed all the com- 
placency of his florid countenance upon 
the figure in the doorway. 

She was a little, wiry woman with an 
alert, expectant look peculiar to many 
small animals which gives them an ex- 
pression half aggressive, half pathetic, and 
which seems to mean that, the rest of 
creation being so much better equipped, 
one moment off the defensive might prove 
disastrous. 

‘Didn't want nothin’ in taown, did 
yeh?” asked the deacon. 

‘*Nothin’ much,” she answered, ‘‘cept it 
do seem a pity for little Matildy not to 
hev a new woolen bunnit for meeting, 
when we hev got such a sight of fresh 
eggs.” 

‘‘Can’t make a bunnit outen eggs, ken 
yeh?” queried Lisha with a sly wink. 

‘‘La! deakin!” exclaimed Miss Petti- 
grew reproachfully, smiling in spite of 
herself, as it were, then adding seriously : 
**Yeh couldn’t carry some with yeh and 
bother barterin’ ov ’em for red yarn, I 
*spose, could yeh? ” 

‘‘Don’t know why I couldn't,” he re- 
plied, continuing the conversation in neg- 
atives. 

At this she flew into the house and out 
again, bringing a basket of eggs, which 
she had all ready, and began fastening 
them on the saddle. 

‘‘Want nothin’ else?” asked the dea- 
con meanwhile. 

‘‘Waal, yes, there be too,” she an- 
swered, driven at last into an affirmative, 
‘‘Aour old Britannia ware teapot has gota 
hole in the bottom and leeks like a rid- 
dle.” 

“T want to know!” ejaculated Lisha, 
which was the nearest he ever came to 
surprise. 

‘Guess you had better git another "bout 
the same kind, they do last most amazin’.” 

‘*That’s so!” assented he, and then with 
that lack of ceremony characteristic of 
the unadulterated Yankee, he started ab- 
ruptly off down the road. 

Abigail Pettigrew stood still until he 
had disappeared around a turn, and then 
re-entered the house with a little sigh. 

(Juinces were stewing in the kitchen and 
filling the house with a delicious fragrance ; 
cream was to be gathered on the milk pans 
in the cool cellar; then there was always 
sweeping to be done, and dinner to be 
gotten ready by the time the ‘‘hands” 
came in and little Matildy came home 
trom school. The ‘‘bound out help” was 
a stupid creature, and all the responsibil- 
ity fell on Abigail. 

Lisha Sniffin was realizing this more 
every day, and as he rode away that morn- 
ing he was soliloquizing after his negative 
fashion: ‘‘ Aint no particular reason why 

not, far ez I can see.” 

As for Abigal, she had never been so 
happy before in her life, and her sigh was 
for the future, the near future, when she | 
would be obliged to go away from it all.’ 

There had been a time when the Petti- 
grews had been ‘‘well-to-do,” but both 
her parents and their possessions had 
passed away very early in Abigail’s career, 
and almost as far back as she could re- 
member her younger brother and sister 
had been left entirely to her care and her 
needle, and her keen little wits had needed 





all their sharpness aad activity to meet the 
demand upon them. 

Hardly more than a child herself, she 
had struggled through all manner of child- 
ish ailments with them, had scolded and 
spanked according to her lights, and 
worked for and worried over them till 
they grew up—a process for which she 
herself had never found time. 

At last when the brother bad been duly 
apprenticed to a trade in a neighboring 
town, and Hetty, the sister, was eighteen 
and could help her somewhat, Abigail’s 
cares relaxed a little and she was launched 
into that whirl of gayety which consisted 
in a weekly attendance at singing school. 
The village schoolmaster had seen her 
home twice, and she had begun to peer 
with a new interest into the little b'urred 
mirror in the sitting-room. 

One evening Hetty accompanied her 
and as they were leaving the meeting- 
house he stepped up and offered an arm to 
each. The conversation happened to turn 
on beauty and Abigail listened eagerly for 
his views. He expounded them in true 
pedagogic style, and then added, turning 
to Hetty, ‘‘Here is our village belle and 
Abigail—well! if she isn’t very pretty, 
she is—smart.” Having thus bestowed 
what he considered a neat compliment, he 
talked on, lost in his admiration for the 
younger sister. 

Unlike the brilliant Frenchwoman who, 
under similar circumstances, shot back a 
stinging repartee, Abigail simply disen- 
gaged her arm and walked on alone, re- 
solved that such was her permanent inten- 
tion henceforth. After Hetty and the 
schoolmaster were married she refused 
their invitation to live with them and 
maintained her independence by ‘‘sewin’ 
round.” 

It was nearly a year ago now since she 
had gone to sew at Deacon Sniflin’s, and 
little Matildy had been taken down with 
the measles. Abigail had stayed to nurse 
her and become a positive necessity in the 
household, tor the deacon’s wife bad died 
some time before, and having been ‘‘al- 
ways ailin’,” never was much of a house- 
keeper. But now the sewing was all done, 
Matilda was quite well, the tall preserving 
finished and Abigail felt she must go soon. 
The little scheme of knitting Matilda a 
new bonnet was the last subterfuge she 
could think ot. Now if she had been a 
pretty woman, a coquettish woman, in fact 
any other woman than Abigail, the gossips 
would have been busy ere now, but there 
was something so practical, so prosaic 
about the very name of Pettigrew that it 
snuffed out their imaginations at the first 
flicker. 

Not a room in the big house, which had 
been in her charge, escaped her care that 
morning. She dusted here, straightened 
there, and even ventured on tip-toe into 
the solemn haircloth-furnished parlor ; 
opened the sashes a little and arranged 
the hymn-books and bibles in the centre 
table with still more studied negligence, 
in case Parson Webster should call, and 
when there was nothing else left to do, 
she remembered that the apples drying in 
the attic had not been turned since yester- 
day. 

Then she stood by a gabled window, 
under the low roof, and looked out over 
the orchard a moment. She was thinking 
—but we will not tell what. The ‘‘Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor” are marvelously 
charming, but who ever cares for the rev- 
eries of an old maid? Suddenly her at- 
tention was attracted by a curious looking 
recluse advancing on the opposite road 
from the one the deacon had taken. 

She shaded her eyes with her hand to 
see it better. ‘‘Sure ez preachin,.” she 
said to herself, ‘‘there comes Tom Bevey 
the peddier.” He hez got tins and chiny 
today, I ken see ’em shinin’ in the sun,” 
and instantly all her facultics were taxed 
to make the most of the opportunity. 
‘‘Likely ez not, the deakin’ll foget to buy 
a new tea-pot, and ef aour old one was 
brightened up a bit, I might swop it fora 
new one with Tom. He’s got such a 
squint, I don’t believe he would see any- 
thing was the the matter of it. He looks 
awful green, but he hez cheated me two 
or three times and I'd just like to try it.” 
And the next minute she was in the 
kitchen, scouring up the old tea-pot with 
all the vigor of her small right arm. 

By the time the tinman’s wagon rattled 
up to the house, and his heavy knock was 
heard, she gave it one parting rub with 
her apron and went to open the door. 

There stood a long, lank young Yan- 
kee, in a pair of trousers much too short 
for kim, and a coat equally brief as to 
sleeves. His mouth was very large and 
his eyes contrastingly small, and one of 
them had a habit of rolling independently 
of its partner. 

‘*Good-mornin’, Miss Pettigrew,” he 
began, ‘‘got any old traps ye want to get 
outen the way? I ken give ye most any- 
thing ye like for ’em. Here’s pans and 
kittles, spiders, pipkins and chiny, et 
cetery. 1 had ye in my mind when I[ got 
’em. Ses I, Miss Pettigrew is a woman 
ez knows a good thing when she sees it, 
and I choosed ’em to suit ye accordin’.” 
‘‘Humph!” returned Abigail, discour- 
agingly ; ‘‘yeh think ye’ll cheat me easier 
it yeh begin by flatterin’ of me—but it 
ain’t no use, Tom Bevey! Ever since the 
time thet yeh advised my puttin’ the fishin’ 
lead into the rags ye was goin’ to sell for 
me, to make ’em weigh heavier, I ain’t had 
no confidence in yeh. I found out arter- 
wards that the lead was worth more n’ all 
them old rags put together, and I believe 
yeh knowed it all the time.” 

‘‘Pshaw !” returned Tom, ‘‘I ain't no 
fisherman. What did I know ’bout sink- 
ers? Never bought one in my life.” 

‘‘No, but yeh sold one and got a good 
penny for it, I'll be bound,” and Abigail 
nodded her head emphatically. 

Tom rattled the tins to drown the sound 
of a low chuckle, and then, selecting a 
large kettle and holding it up, he said in a 
deprecatory tone, ‘‘Naow, Miss Petti- 
grew, ain’t that a beauty? I let ye hev it 
foran old coat. Et thet ain’t a bargain 
where’ll find one ?” 

‘‘Don’t want it no how,” replied she; 
‘“‘but I'll tell ye what I'lldo. Here isa 
handsome Britannia teapot ez bright ez 
when it was new—but”—wiping her tace 
with her apron to hide a smile—‘‘the orna- 
ment on the top is contrary to my taste. 
Eft yeh hev got another thet I like I'll swop 
it.” 

‘‘Thet’s generous!” remarked Tom, 
with good-natured irony. He looked 
among his wares, however, and found one 
which he thought would suit. ‘‘What do 
ye say to that?” he inquired, turning it 
around admiringly. 

“Why, its only plain chiny; mine is 
Britannia ware,” remonstrated Abigail. 
‘‘Thet’s just it,” said Tom, ‘‘ye see 
chiny is all comin’ in style, Britannia ain’t 
had no show since the revolution. Its 
name is against it! Let me look at yourn.” 
He took the old one in his hands, turned 





it over, and while one eye remained fixed 





on it, the other wandered in the direction 
of Miss Pettigrew. 

‘*Waal, now, ez I was a sayin’ [ want a 
coat uncommon bad, and ef the deakin hez 
got an old one layin’ round thet ye’el 
throw in, we'll call it a bargain.” 

‘‘Throw in?” exclaimed Abigail. 

‘*Yaas. into the bargain—not into the 
teapot—it might fall ouren the bottom.” 

*T'll see,” consented Abigail, and he 
turned away, for her conscience had al- 
ready begun to smart a little at the trans- 
action, and she was very glad to find an 
old coat that the deacon had cast aside 
long before. 

Tom was equally pleased, and after com- 
plimenting her on her ‘‘talent for tradin’” 
they parted with mutual satisfaction, and 
Tom rattled on his road again. His pro- 
gress was slow, for he stopped at every 
house, and rarely left until he had per- 
suaded the housewife to buy something, so 
it was well on toward evening when he 
neared the town. 

Turning a bend in the road, he per- 
ceived ahead and advancing toward him the 
well-known outline of the old gray mare 
surmounted by the portly figure of Deacon 
Sniffin. 

‘Good evenin’, deakin!”’ he called out, 
reiuing up his own horse so as to have a 
chat. ‘‘I've been up at your farm today. 
I do admire to talk to Miss Petiigrew. 
She’d a make her fortune in business.” 

*O Jerusalem! ” ejaculated Lisha, ‘‘I’ve 
forgot it!” 

‘**Forgot what?” asked Tom. 

‘*‘Why she asked me to get a new Brit- 
annia teapot in town today, and it haint 
come into my head till this minute.” 

Sho!” exclaimed Tom. ‘What a 

ity!” 

*‘She’ll be dreadful put out,” pursued 
Lisha, meditatively. ‘‘Et ’cwasn’t so Jate 
I'd go back for the blame thing!” 

‘**Deakin,” drawled Tom again, ‘‘mabby 
I kin help ye. I’ve got an article here of 
the description ye mention, but prhaps its 
more costerly then ye’d like to invest in.” 

‘‘Let’s see it,” demanded Lisha. 

Tom unwrapped the brightly scoured 
tea-pot from out the old coat and held it 
up at arm’s length. 

‘There! Ye can’t get the right effect 
on it now; it’s too dark to see ifs beauties. 
I hate to part with such a work of art. 
Thet’s why I aint sold it afore now.” 

‘“‘Why, I swan!” exclaimed the deacon. 
‘Ef it aint the livin’ picture of aourn when 
it was new. Thet wus one of the fust 
things me and Miss Sniffia bought when 
we wus merried. What do ye ask for 
this one ?” 

‘*Twelve shillin’s fo’pence is givin’ it 
away,” answered Tom; ‘‘but Miss Petti- 
grew is such a genus that rather than hev 
her disappointed I let it go for them sur- 
prising figgers.” 

‘Fudge, Tom Bevey! Do ye think 
I've been winnin’ a prize ticket in a lot- 
tery? I didn’ pay more’n ten shillin’s for 
aourn when it wer new.” 

‘**Thet,” put in Tom, ‘‘was least ways 
ten yearsago. ‘This ware hez riz in price 
s‘eady ever since. It’s so rare now thet 
to buy it. Of course, ef ye don’t mind 
same to me. [ hear she is goin’ away 
soon anyhow,” and he started to wrap it 
up again. 

‘Look here,” said Lisha, ‘I'll give ye 
ten shillin’s for it, and not another penny. 
What do ye say?” 

Waal! wot’s done for a deakin is done 
for the church, I suppose,” speculated 
Tom; ‘‘so ll let it go. But Miss Petti- 
grew ‘Il appreciate my liberality—when 
she sees it!” 

By this time it was quite dark. Tom 
pocketed the silver and winked with his 
straight eye at his old horse as he called 
out: ‘Ge lang!” and disappeared in the 
twilight. 

The deacon meanwhile pursued his way 
at a brisk trot, much pleased with his 
purchase. 

As he approached the house the lights 
were burning cheerfully, and looking in 
through the window he saw a small tem- 
inine figure standing by the huge fireplace, 
waiting. 

‘*There ‘aint no good reason why not,” 
he murmured to himself again, as he went 
‘round to the barn to put up ‘‘oid gray.” 
Returning presently he entered and put 
his basket down on the table. ‘I yot 
them things you wanted,” he began. 

Abigail went to the basket and opened 
it. Just on top lay the old teapot. 

‘*‘Why, deakin! where did ye get that ? 
Its aour old teapot. I traded it off to 
Tom Bevey this mornin’ and scoured it up 
a-purpose !” 

‘Ye did!” cried Lisha, sinking into a 
chair. 

“‘Yes, I did; don’t you see the hole in 
the bottom of it ?” 

“Jerusalem!” exclaimed Lisha again. 
And that word having given vent to his 
surprise he burst into roars of laughter. 

But to Abigail it was a very serious mat- 
ter. 

‘‘Do yeh mean to say, deakin, thet yeh 
didn’t know it after drinkin’ tea outen it 
ever since I’ve been here? I can’t b’lieve 
it.” 

During this small lecture a bright idea 
had occurred to Lisha. He got up and 
went over beside her. 

‘‘No, don’t yeh b'lieve it Abby,” he 
said. ‘That was jest the pint. I couldn’t 
bear to see anything you hed used so much 
goin’ outen the family. I paid Tom Bevy 
ten shillin’s not for the article itself, but 
tor the ‘sociations of it!” 

“Ten shillin’s ?” cried Abigail, aghast. 

‘‘Thet’s nothin’!” exclaimed Lisha en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘I been thinkin’ all day 
thet 1 couldn’t spare yeh no how. I'd give 
ten hundred shillin’s if ye’d agree to be 
Mrs. Sniflfin, and I'd be gittin’ the biggest 
bargain in the world.” 

Such prodigality of devotion completely 
overwhelmed Abigail. She held her head 
down and blushed violently. 

‘‘La! deakin!” she faltered, ‘‘I’1a ’fraid 
yeh aint much of a jedge of bargains! ” 

‘‘Wall, then I need yeh all the more, 
for Tom Bevey says ye’re a genus.” 

Even Abigail laughed now, and the 
deacon was just going to kiss her when 
she plunged toward the basket again and 
brought up the red yarn. 

‘| thought I might finish this before I 
went away,” she said. 

‘‘Abby,” he replied impressively, ‘‘ef 
yeh don’t finish it till yeh go away, little 
Matildy’ll never go to meetin’ in that bun- 
nit.”—Celia Gaines. 


BROOK FARM. 
From a reminiscent article by Robert 
Carter in the November Century we quote 
the following: ‘‘It was a delightful gath- 
ering of men and women of superior cul- 
tivation, who led a charming life for a 
few years, laboring in its fields and phil- 
andering in its pleasant woods. It was a 
little too much of’a picnic for serious prof- 








it, and the young men and maidens were 





only folks ez is some pumpkins kin afford | 


strikes 
disappointin’ Miss Pettigrew, it’s all the | 





rather unduly addicted to moonlight wan- 
derings in the pine grove, though it is 
creditable to the sound moral training of 
New England that little or no harm came 
of these wanderings—at least not to the 
maidens. So far as the relation of the 
sexes is concerned, the Brook Farmers, in 
spite of their free manners, were as pure, 
I believe, as any other people. 

‘The enterprise failed peculiarly, after 
seeming for some years to have succeeded 
. . . and Brook Farm became the site of 
the town poor-house. Hawthorne, who 
lost all his savings in the enterprise, has 
sketched it, in some respects faithfully, in 
his ‘Blithedale Romance.’ I may remark, 
by the way, that while he was a member 
he was chiefly engaged in taking care of 
the pigs, that being found by experiment 
to be the branch of farm labor to which 
his genius was best adapted.” 


It’S ENGLISH—YOU KNOW. 
Some of the Differences Between the Eng- 
lish and the American Languages. 

Baggage is ‘‘luggage” in England, writes 
Prentice Mulford in the Rochester Herald. 
No livery stables; instead, sign of ‘‘cars 
on hire.” No cars on railroad ; all ‘‘coach- 
es.” Norails; all‘‘metals.” No conductor, 
instead, ‘‘guard.” No depots; all sta- 
tions. No boots; all ‘‘gaiters.” No 
street cars; all ‘‘trams.” No stoves. No 
mosquitoes. Very improper to allude to 
insects on plant or elsewhere as a bug; 
bugs in Britain belong only in beds. In 
England’s English ‘‘to get mad” means in- 
sanity. They get angry; never mad. A 
roasting piece of meat is a ‘‘joint.” Things 
are never ‘‘fixed” a la American; they are 
arranged. The English never ‘‘guess,” 
‘treckon” or ‘‘calculate”; these words be- 
long to American-English. Wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, all go by the name of ‘‘corn” ; 
corn itself is almost unknown. No wharves ; 
all docks or piers. Most pies are ‘‘tarts.” 
Regular fruit pies baked in deeper dishes 
than ours, crust only at top. Twenty 
millions or more people in Britain eat 
hearty supper at night. Table spread often 
as for dinner. loast meat, potatoes and 





porter. No indigestion follows; never 
think of it. No green corn. No water- 
melons. No pork and beans. No buck- 


wheat cakes. Nosuccotash. No oysters 
cooked a la stew, fry, roast, broil or 
steamed. No oysters save raw or in ‘‘pat- 
ties.” No clams atall. No pumpkin pie. 
No dessert pies made in our fashion, very 
small affairs in small dishes. Plenty of 
cockles; miserable apology for our round 
clam. Oysters thin; not savory to Ameri- 
can taste; kept at shops in vats of fresh 
water. Cod and king fish 25 cents a pound. 
Lobsters very high-priced. Sole, sprat, 
herring and other fish very cheap. No 
porgies. No shad. 
of mackerel. Yarmouth bloaters in early 
summer ; never found in perfection in this 
country; relish during that time. Are 
allowed to decompose after being caught 
until slight bloats set in; 


smoked; then broiled. Flavor so ac- 
quired doesn’t last over four days; salt 
it afterward. Peas, cabbages, 
beans and turnips more tender than ours ; 
boil tender in less time. White beans 
called ‘‘harvest beans.” Yellow turnips 
not eatened deemed fit only for sheep. 


HOW FIGS GROW. 


Estelle Thomson, writing from sunny 
Calitornia, the ‘‘home of the fig,” in the 
Home Maker a most interesting description 
of fig culture, and thus portrays the ripen- 
ing of that delicious fruit : 

It is a peculiarity of the fig tree that it 
never flowers outwardly. 


concealed; but they are, in reality, very 
numerous. 
on the side of the young fig shoot. It is 
hardly noticeable at first—scarcely larger 
than the head of a common pin. Inside 
of this bud (or sycorus, as it is known, 
packed with the utmost skill and compact- 
ness, nature stows the flowers that are to 
make truit by and by. Cut open a bud, 
after a time, and inspect its contents. 
The work is done nicely. The little 
green packing-case is stowed full in every 
niche of florets that are eventually to be- 
come seeds of the perfect fruit. When 
about half-grown, the bud takes a resting 
spell. You think the crop may be a 
failure, it advances so slowly. But have 
patience—wait ! 

Of a sudden the bud-shaped case begins 
to swell; it grows larger every hour, and 
ronnds out rapidly. You can hardly be- 
lieve your eyes, watching it. Yesterday 
it was a bud, inclosing flowers ; today it is 
a fig, fully formed, rich in pulp and very 
sweet. it begins to take on color—it may 
be green or amber, red or white, purple, 
violet, black or blue, according to variety. 
It looks ready to eat. The bees come 
flying out to inspect it; the wasps hover 
near, anxious to tap it as soon as its juices 
will flow; the birds sit and rock in the 
tree-tops and eye it longingly; the door- 
yard fowls crowd and hop with lusty spring 
to reach it ; even the swine have a knowing 
way of rooting about the tree’s base wait- 
ing for the tempting morsel when it falls ; 
but you, keeping guard closely, say: ‘‘It 
is a pretty sight, truly, but mine is the 
prize!” And then, one day, when the 
sun shines down hotly until it has warmed 
and mellowed it through and through, you 
bring out your knife and clip its stem and 
lay back its quivering pulp and set your 
teeth into its delicious seeds and crunch, 
crunch delightedly, as you drink in its life 


juices; while all the birds and bees and } 
wasps and door-yard fowls, and even the | 


swine, turn envious eyes at your selfish 
greed, and set about looking for another 
sycorus ready to swell. 





LIFE ON A CUBAN PLANTATION, 


In Dakota and Manitoba the employ- 
ment on single wheat estates of a hundred 
reapers and an aggregate of three hundred 
laborers for a season has been regarded 


as something unprecedented in agricul- | 
tural industry ; but on one sugar estate in | 
Cuba—‘‘El Balboa”—from fifteen hundred | 
to two thousand hands, invariably negroes, | 


are employed, who work under severe dis- 
eipline, in watches or relays, during the 
grinding season, by day and night, the 
same as in the large iron-mills and furnaces 
of the United States and Europe. At the 
same time there are few village communi- 
ties where a like number of people expe- 
rience the same care and surveillance. 
The male workers occupy quarters walled 
and barricaded from the women, and the 
women from the men. There are in every 
village an infirmary, a lying-in hospital, a 
physician, an apothecary, chapel, and 
priest. At night and morning mass is 
said in chapel, and the crowds are always 
large. There is of a Sunday less restraint, 
though ceaseless espionage is never re- 
mitted. On these days and in parts of 
holidays there are rude mirth, ruder music 


No bluefish. Plenty | 


hence name | 
‘‘bloater”; afterward lightly dipped in | 
| salt and water; then briefly and delicately 


Many claim | 
that it has no flowers, because they are so | 


A little hollow bud puts out | 


and much dancing. This picture is given 
somewhat in detail, because it illustrates 
how all-pervading and tremendous are the 
forces that are modifying society every- 
where, in civilized, partially civilized and 


Popular Science Monthly. 





THE USELESSNESS OF SO-CALLED 
MAGNETIC HEALTH-APPLI- 
ANCES, 


The most careful experiments have 
shown that the human body 1s as completely 
insensitive to magnetism and as wholly un- 
affected by it asa piece of rubber or of 
wood. A person may stand between the 
poles of the strongest magnet. one which 
might hold up a ton of iron, without the 
slightest perceptible effect upon any of the 
bodily functions being produced. Hence 
all so-called magnetic appliances, brushes 
or combs, disks, belts and magnets have 
absolutely no curative power whatever. 
A few of these may, by friction, produce 
static electricity. Some areso constructed 
of two kinds of metal that on contact with 
the skin, whose perspiration is acid, a very 
weak voltaic current is produced, scarcely 
sufficient, after several hours, to redden 
the surface. The majority of the effects 
produced by such contrivances are due, 
like those of the static current, to expect- 
ant attention rather than to any action of 
the agents, which careful investigations 
have shown to be inert.— November Scrib- 
ner. 





A BRIGHT BOY. 


Farmer Slikens has a son who, while 
being reasonably expert at following the 
plow has not neglected the more graceful 
arts that cluster round a pack of cards. 
Tbe other evening the farmer went to the 
door and called. 

‘Joshua! oh Joshua !” 

‘‘Wait a minute pap,” came the response 
from the barn. 

‘Wait a minnit? Woll, | guess not. 
I hain’t spent all these years raisin’ you to 
be waitin’ on you when I call vou.” 

A shock-headed youth emerged, and as 
he came towards the house the old gentle- 
man said : 


you didn’t come right off when I called 
you.” 
‘Well you see them fellers trom the 


got about 75 cents left out of $10. We 
said we’d play one more jack pot, and I 
| thought” 





time.”— Merchant Traveller. 





ADDICTED TO THE BOTTLE. 
Overheard on a Wagner car. Fussy 
old gentleman to a chance travelling lady 
companion : 
‘*Have you any children, madame ?” 
| ‘Yes, sir; ason.” 
| ‘‘Ah, indeed! Does he smoke ?” 
‘‘No, sir; he has never as much as 
| touched a cigarette.” 
*‘So much the better, madame ; 
of tobacco is a poisonous habit. 
| frequent the clubs?” 
| ‘*He has never put his foot in one.” 
‘‘Allow me to congratulate you. Does 
| ke come home late ?” 
| ‘*Never. He goes to bed directly after 
dinner ” 
‘‘A model young man, madame, a model 
young man. How old is he?” 
‘‘Two months.” 


the use 
Does he 





| THERE ARE REASONS FOR ALL 
THINGS. 
Clothing salesman—‘‘ Well, how do you 


| like this pattern ?” 


thing a little quieter? You see, | 


even barbarous countries, conjointly with 
the new conditions of production and | 
consumption. — From ‘‘Recent Economic | 
Changes,” by Hon. David A. Wells in the | 








One person in each locality can 
earn a good-sized bag of gold at w: rhe 
for us during the next few months 
mB Some earn BVOa day and y;, 
wards, and all get grand wages N , 
one can fail who follows our 4). 
& rections. All is new plain and 
easy Experience not necessary 
AyCapital not required; we start 
you. Either sex, young or old 
You can ive at home, giving 
work all your time or spare time 
only. One person has earned 
$5000 during past few months 
. you can do as weil No room t. 
explain here. Fuli particulars and information mailed Freer 
those who write us at once Better not delay if you want w ork at 












| which you will be sure of earning @ large sum of m« ney 


tvery month. STINSON & Co, Box444, Portland, Mame 
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Culture of Farm Crops. 


Every farmer, old or young, and all others 
interested in agriculture should read Henry 
Stewart’s new book, entitled ‘‘The Culture of 
Farm Crops,” a hand-book oi practice for 
American farmers. The reputation of the 
author is a guerantee of the accuracy and ex- 
cellency of the work. It has a full table of 
conteats and a copious index by which refer- 
ence to any one of the numerous su})j:2cts treat- 
ed is made quite easy. Mailed, post paid, on 
receipt of $1.15. Free to any old subscriber 
who sends usa new one. With a single sub- 
scription to the FARMER and Homes $2.85; 
with a club subscription $2 40. 





Henry Stewart’s new Book “The 
Culture of Farm Crops” 





is intended to tell the whole story of Farm prac. 


| tice and to explain the principles upon which this 


practice is based. This is done in such a plain and 
inteliigent manner as to be read ly comprehended, 
| in fifty short chapters. Mailed on receipt of $1.50, 
| or will be forwarded with a year’s subscription to 
the FARMER or HOMES for $285. Free to any 
one who will send us a new subscriber. 


‘‘Now, sir, 1 want you to tell me why | 


city is back in the barn, and they’ve each | 


“Go right back, son, and take your | 


‘Mileh Cows and Dairy Farming. 


The best book published on Breeds, Breeding 
and management of Dairy Stock, the selection of 
Milch Cows, the culture of Forage Plants, and 
making of butter and cheese, by Hon. Charles L. 
Flint, for many years Secretary of the Massachu 
setts Board of Agriculture. 





New 1889 Edition. 


Revised by Mr. A. W. Cheever, Agricultura) 
Editor of the NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Sent by mail to any address for $2; with one 
year’s full subscription to the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $3.25. With 
one club subscription, $2.75. Free to any one who 
will send us $2 in new subscriptions. 


Farm Accounts. 
Rogers’s Farm Account Book is far the best 


blank-book for the purpose. One-year size, 50 
cents, Mailed from the office of the NEw ENG- 





| LAND FARMER or GRANGE HOMES on receipt of 


In combination with a regular subscrip- 
FREE 


price. 
tion, $2.35; with a club subscription, $1,85. 


| to any one who sends us $1 for new subscription.s 


Commercial Caloulator 


Ropps’ Commercial Calculator, with originai 
and practical tables, rules and methods, simply- 


| fying the whole science of arithmetic, showing 


| the shortest and easiest way of doing ai! 


| quently come bome after midnight and it | 


| 18 a matter of some importance to me not 
to wake up my wife.”—Burlington Free 
Press. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


— 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castona, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne ne.” “4 ren. she gave them Castoria, 


POULTRY Ha FOOD i 





¢ 


Trade Mark. 
HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 
MOULLING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-lb cans. Being ground fine, it can be readil 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give cach 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 


TANSY PILLS, 


LADIES’ 
(Only Reliable) 
Safe, prompt,effectual. The original and only ger 
| Particulars with swor i, 2 re mail, $1.04. 


testimonials, seale 2 stps. pkg by J 
Warranted satisfactory, DR. R. F. CATON, Box 5257, Boston, Mass. 





uine Woman 
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THE. stiENCE)) i } 
OF FIFE AS 


How Regained, 





| 
| 


KNOW THYSELE op 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 





on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 








UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation. 

Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work, It conatins 300 pages, royal Svo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full gilt. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. Illus- 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. it Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parkerand acorps 
of Assistant Physicians may be consulted, confi- 
dentially, by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Masy., to whom all 
orders for books or letters for advice should be 
directed as above, 








A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise | 
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‘ 5 | , . } 25 > 3. 
Customer—‘‘Can’t you give me some- | — 


fre- | 


kinds 
Regular price 50 cents. Our price 
Free to any one who sends us 50 
cents in new subscriptions. 


NEW AGRICULTURE. 


The New Agriculture, Cole’s combined system o 
drainage and irrigation. Price in cloth $1.00. 
Price with a single subscription to the FARMER 
or HOMES $2.75. Price with a club subscription 
$2.25. Free to any one who sends us $2.00 for 
new subscriptions. 


Small Fruits. 


Their propagation and cultivation, including 
the grape and cranberry, and illustrated by 
numerous engravings. By William H. Hills, 
Plaistow, N. H. Large 8 vo. 138 pages. 


It is an excellent, trustworthy guide in the 
culture of small fruits —P. Barry, author of 


of work. 











| The Fruit Garden. 


It tells just what one inexperienced wishes to 
know. Mr. Hills knows by more than thirty 
years experience the best varieties of smal! 
fruits and how to grow them, and this informa 
tion he gives bis readers in plain English.— 
Hon. John D. Lyman, Exeter, N. H. 

Sent by mail to any address for $1.00. Free 
to any old subscriber who sends us a new one. 
With one year’s single subscription to the 
FARMER and Homes, $2.70, one club subscrir 
tion, $2.20. 


GREEN FORAGE SYSTEM. 


Colcord’s Green Forage System giving the 
results of experiments in preserving green for- 
age without beat or fermentation. Regular 
price $1.00, with one year’s single subscription 
$2.75; club subscription $2.25. Free for $2.00 
in new subscription. 











E NEW ENCLAND FARMER, 
OUR CRANCE HOMES, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 








THE PERFECTION COASTER, 

















The great value of this coaster lies in its perfect 
steering device, which is so easily managed that a 
boy or girl may safely coast on a steep hillside. 
the sleds commonly used are unsatisfactory as the 
only way to steer them is to drag one foot behind, 
which wears out the boot and forces a very uncom- 
fortable position, The ‘Perfection’ Coaster is 
steered by means of a lever. It attains the high- 
est possible speed and is perfectly safe. This 
coaster is better than a toboggan because it can be 
used on any bill side, whi e the toboggan requires 
a special track. All the FARMER and HomMES boys 
and girls, both old and young, will want one of 
these coasters. 

Regular Price $6.00. Our Price $5 00. 
With a year’s regular subscription, $6.00. With 
a year’s club subscription, $5.50. Free for ® 
club of six subscribers at club price. 
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Written for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
POETRY. 


If vou have the eyes to see, 
If you have the heart to thrill, 
You will meet with poetry 
Wheresoever, friend, you will. 


You will view it in the air, 

You will hear it in the rain; 
For it wanders everywhere, 

And you need not seek in vain. 


On the hillside where the grass 
Curls its tresses in the sun, 
(Whilst above it slowly pass 
Cloud and sunbeams, one by one.) 


Where the song-bird trills his lay; 
Where the dews shine at the dawn; 

Where the goldenrods are gay, 

Where the hunter winds his horn. 


Where the wind shrills oud and high 
As the autumn shades arise, 

And old winter with a sigh 
Wraps him round in solemn guise. 


Always there through dark and bright, 
Pure as dew, as waters free, 

Dwells this holy child of light 
Waiting—for the world to see. 


You will find her in the dell, 
Bending low to veil her graces, 

Branches that retain the spell 
Cast by Pan on sylvan places. 


Where the mosses nurse the fern, 
And the brook slips through the gloom, 
And the — that starward yearn 
Watch the heaven its depths illumine. 


There, where mystic sounds arise, 
And the ow! sits like a sprite 

Staring with great moony eyes 
At the flitting shapes of night. 


If you have the grace to see, 
It the tender heart you bear, 
You will look on poetry 
Here and there and everywhere. 
MARY E. BLANCHARD. 
Milltown, Me., Oct. 21st, 1889. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Octcber number of Jnsecé Life issued month- 
ly by the entomological divieion of the U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture contains a full report on the 
Horn Fly, which bas been the subject of consider- 
tion in the division during the past two years and 
of special investigation during the past summer. 
This horn fly pest has been a torment to the stock- 
men and dairymen of many of the Eastern states. 


Medical Classics for October is fall of instructive 
and valuable reading. Among the many articles 
of interest we find: ‘The Elixir of Life,” ‘The 
Marriage of Near Kin,” ‘*What is a Proper Con- 
jugal Alliance,” “Baby Hatching,” which tells 
how prematurely born babies are raised in curi- 
ously constructed incubators, ‘The Beard,” and 
i ts influence in preventing colds, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast in Medicine.”? 38 Murray St., N. Y. 


A leading Swiss journal devoted to the graphic 
arts in the report of the exhibition at Stuttgart, 
Germany, says the products of chromo litho- 
graphy were shown in their greatest perfection, 
but among all the works of the leading German 
firms nothing could compare with the exhibit of 
the unrivaled publications of L Prang & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., which it was a real artistic enjoyment 
to see. 

NOVEMBER MAGAZ!NES. 

NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The National Magazine for November contains, 
among other articles, ‘Comparative Phi'ology,” 
‘Political Science,” “Shakespeare.” 147 Throop 
St., Chicago. 

The United State department of agriculture has 
prepared a digest of the annual reports of some 
thirty experiment stations of the United States for 
1888 with a complete index 

Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the United 
States department of agriculture, has just pub- 
lished an album of agricultural statistics of the 
United States. This album consists of sixteen 
charts, presenting graphic iliustrations of statisti- 
cal facts, preceded by descriptive letter press. The 
bas s of each is a map of the United States in out- 
line, showing state and territorial boundaries. 

Harper’s Magazine tor November introduces 
articles of Southern American interést as timely 
‘ontributions to the desire for knowledge of lands 
represented now by their delegates to the Pan- 
American congress. 

The series of articles upon ‘Nursery Cookery,” 
which has been running in Babyhood, has proved 
»xceedingly valuable, and has greatly helped to 
popula ize tie fact that however skillfully and 


j udiciously food for children may be selected, such 


labor is frequently lost by being supplemented by 
poor cooking. 

The volume of St. Nicholas appears in 
larger type and more pages, a change that will un- 
loubtedly be liked by its many young readers. It 
presents an excellent program of short stories, 
poems and pictures, with a paper or two of instruc- 
tive reading. Among its bright things is a drama 
of ‘Sir Rat—A Comedy,” by Oliver Herford, whose 
cat pictures are very funny indeed. Boys will like 
to read Walter Camp's exp!anation of “Intercol- 
legiate Foot-ball in America.” 


pew 


November begins the twentieth year of the Cen- 
‘ury Magazine. The opening pages are devoted to 
a generous installment of the long-expected auto- 
biography of Joseph Jefferson. he same number 
Segins Mrs. Barr’s novel, “Friend Olivia,’’ and 
‘The Merry Chanter,” illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 
The first of the **Present-day Papers” is entitled 
‘The Problems of Modern Society.” Mark Twain’s 
contribution to this number, **A Connecticut Yan- 
kee in King Arthur’s Court,” is one of the most 
laring of the inventions of this most famous of 
American humorists. 


The Atlantic Monthly tor November has a paper 
upon the “Character of Democracy in the United 
States,” showing that our democracy is an out- 
growth of English constitutionalisiu and dep-nds 
upon the enlightenment of the people, the author 

elieves that we need legislative leadership to 
‘ompact our various elements into a nation. 
‘reating of ‘The French-in Canada,” Eben Green- 
ugh Scott considers ‘he French before the Eng- 
ish conquest. An excellent article upon ‘Mate- 
rials of Landscape Art in America” is contributed 

y Charles H. Moore, who makes the lesson ot the 

vautiful a serious prob!em of the American future- 
‘oughton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. 





GOOD THOUGHTS. 


in spite of our grand maxim of supply and de- 


d,itis by no means the highest excellence 
‘t men are most forward to recognize.—Carlyle. 


We sometimes congratulate ourselves at the 
moment of waking from a troubled dream; it may 
s0 the moment after death.—Nathaniel Haw- 


Prayers need not be fine. I believe God abhors 
© prayers. If a person ask charity of you in 
ant sentences, he is not likely to get it.—Spur- 


shi, 


Whenever you find a man who never praises 

i) thing or anybody but ia very moderate terms, 

i may be sure that he himself isa man of mod- 

rate talents. Large appreci.tion and high ad» 
‘Miration of excellence are generally indications of 
‘arge powers and high talents in the appreciator 

r admirer, 

{tis the common idea that the whole world is 
selfish, and that every oneis trying to further his 
Own interests. Now, I believe on the other hand, 
that there are thousands of persons who carry the 
matter of self-sacrifice to an extreme—persons 
whose sensitive consciences may at last drive 
them into that which is wrong, not only to them. 
selves, but also to others.—Rev. Dr. Savage. 


The cities, the centres of population, ‘‘where 
wealth accumulates and men decay”—those great 
maelstroms that more and more suck into their 
terrible vortices our rural population—where the 
unfortunate little ones are instructed by almost 
universal example that the chief end of man is to 
get moneyand what luxury, vice and fashion it 
can command—and not to “get understandiag.”’— 
L. M. Chase. 





NOVA SCOTIA FARMING 
As Contrasted with the Ways and Meth- 
ods in the States. 

A study of the farming population of the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, toward which so many Amer- 
ican vacationists ure wending their way nowa- 
days, makes an interesting contrast with New 
England agricultural life. There is a great dis- 
similarity between the two classes of tillera of the 
soil,and yet there are not a few parallelisms. 
For instance, the Nova Scotian farmer boy is just 
as prone to thow down his hayruke and make 
tracks for the nearest city as is his New England 
contemporary, and it is a toss-up between the two 
classes of agriculturists as to which is the most 
adept at making a ‘poor mouth.” The great and 
bitter wail of the Nova Scotian farmer is the 
dearth of market for his products, It is very 
rarely he has to complain of the quality of his 
land, for in most cases you have only to caress it 
with a hoe to get a harvest. 

“You have a splendid orchard,” I remarked to a 
grayheaded farmer in the western part of the 
province a few months ago. 

“Yes, but what is the good of it?’ he replied 
mournfully. ‘‘We have no general market for 
our fruit and the result is that it would almost pay 
as well to leave them on the trees for the birds 
and squirrels to grow fat on. It is pretty much 
the same with our potatoes and turnips and grain, 
and in fact, almost everything we raise. Oh, if 
the American market was only open to us,’’ he 
concluded wistfully. 

So that is the principal reason why the Nova 
Scotia farmer is not entirely happy. All the re- 
publican ‘‘spellb:nders” in the United States could 
never convince him that a protective policy which 
shuts out his products from the Boston market is a 
right and proper thing. 

They tell a story about the captain of a schooner 
who took a load of potatoes to Boston to eell for a 
tradesman ina small Nova Scotiatown. When 
he got home agaix the shipper of the goods came 
down to the wharf to receive the money that the 
captain had got for them, but when he approached 
the captain on that subject the latter pulled out a 
yard-long document from his pocket containing a 
long list of charges for duties, pilotage, wharfaze, 
shrinkage, teaming and custom house expenses, 
with the remark, “I sold yer potatoes, but the 
cussed expenses took all the money I got for’em.”’ 
Toat man shipped no more goodsto the Boston 
market. 

There are inthe beautiful province un?er dis- 
cussion some 65,000 persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, out of a total population of about 445,000. 
These occupy nearly two million acres of im; roved 
land, or nearly a million acres each of crop and 
pasture land, and 47,000 horses, 140,000 milch cows, 
and 33,275 working oxen are divided among them. 
To tell what they raise on these farms would only 
be to repeat the primer of the New England 
farmer’s life, although the “how” might differ 
somewhat. When he is on his native heath the 
provincial farmer is just about as shrewd as any 
one in the same line of business, and hard experi- 
ence has taught him howto economize without 
being mean. His social life has about the usuaj 
farmers’ monotony about it, but it is relieved by 
little flashes of individuality that are quickly ap- 
preciated by tne strangerfrom abroad. He has his 
grange and his annual exhibition and his favorite 
weekly newspaper just like any other well-regulated 


| farmer, and no family could be more stric.ly ob 


servant of religious duties than his’ If he can not 
afford to send his children to schoo! as long as they 
ought to go, he makes sure to send them to church» 
and the absolute rest and quiet wuich seems to 
eettle down over the fertile valleys and wide- 
spreading forests of the whole province on the 
Sabbath is more than impressive to the American 
city visitor. The farmer’s wife and daughter are 
important factors here, as they are the world over. 
Hospitality, which is the reigning trait of the 
whole people, finds irs personification in them; and 
as for energy, if the men folks had as much as they 
possess, there would be less grumbling at bad 
luck and hard times than there is today. Re- 
markably good looking and intelligent are many of 
Nova Scotia’s daughters who first saw the light of 
day on a farm. You wou'd scarcely recognize 
some of them if you should meet them in the 
streets of Boston or New York tomorrow; but 
many a hundred of them are among the ealesgirls 
and domestics and housekeepers that you jostle on 
these crowded thoroughfares every day. Why isit 
that these people are zo helplessly magnetized by 
that glamor that seems to hang about those magic 
words ‘‘the states”? 

The farmers of the province have their own way 
of doing things. One of them I know even has his 
coffin all prepared for his de.th, and sleeps in it 
when he has a gloomy spell, and they also have 
their traditions and superstitions. The first set- 
tlers that located in the now fruitful district of 
Digby had to exist for weeks on clams and other 
shell-fish, and many of the others had a hard row 
to hoe before they ‘got there’ It is very differ- 
ent now, and the average farmer can spread a ta- 
ble at Christmas that evin a millionaire, with half 
a dozen French cooks at his command, might 
envy. 

Most of the improved farming implements now 
in vogue are to be found on the land of the more 
well-to-do farmer, but there are a great many big 
sized fields that are yet mowed with the old-fash- 
ioned scythe. Doubtless there would be more la- 
bor-saving devices in use, but many of them have 
to be imported from the United States, and that is 
very expensive. The silo hasn’t “caught on” yet 
and as for patent fertilizer, the farmers there 
haven’ much use forit. Sea weed and fish, of 
which there is always an abundance near the aver- 
age farm,forms the principal manure. Whata grand 
tield for a reform crusade Nova Scotia would offer 
to Col. Needham and Bro Ware. Its farmers are 
not wholly without instruction in things modern, 
however, for there i3 a salaried professor of agri- 
culture who lends his knowledge to those who are 
not quite sure of their ground and helps fit out 
school teachers to give agricultural instruction in 
the rchools. 

There is another crop that is beginning to as- 
sume an important place in the farmers’ routine of 
existence—the crop of smmer boarders. Some- 
times it is an unprofitable crop, for city cousins 
and aunts from the United States are noway 
bashful about going down with their families and 
dogs and living on the good natured agriculturists 
for two or three months, but there is a great and 
increasing annual visitation of strangers who are 
willing to pay more than the modest sum they are 
asked for accommodations, and so the Nova Sco- 
tian ‘armeris beginning to undergo the experi- 
ence of his New Hampshire fellow toiler. And 
besides when a gold or coal vein or sandstone de 
posit unexpectedly crops out on his farm, as often 
happens in that rich mineral country, he is in addi 
tional luck, and can afford to forget about poor 
markets altogether. 

Nova Scotia, whose climate and soi! are unsur- 
passed in healthfulness and fertility, whose apples 
and products of the soil are the finest in the 
world, whose farmers are the most honest, ingen- 
ious and hospitable to be found, and whose nat- 
ural beauty and picturesyeness is the delight of all 
who have seen it,has a claim upon the interest and 
consideration of the New England agriculturist 
that some day when political barriers have 
melted away and reciprocal trade relations have 
been resumed will make itself felt in no indefinite 
way. THOMAS F. ANDERSON. 


LO, READ THE FARMER AND 
HOMES! 

Taken as a whole, the Indians, although illiter- 
ate, are the best red race in the world —Harper's 
Bazar. 

The man who marries a widow can at least boast 
that his wife doesnot come a miss.—Binghampton 
Herald. 

Andante won in three straight heats at Mystic 
yesterday. Andante’s movement must have been 
allegro.— Lowell Courier. 

I’se mighty skittish 0’ de man dat’s so awful 
pure. De baby dat’s washed too much ain’t got 
good health.—Arkansaw Traveler. 


Willie (who has eaten his apple)—‘‘Mabel, let’, 





play Adam and Eve. You be Eve and I'll be 
Adam.” Mabel—-All right! Well!” Willie— 
“Now you tempt me to eat your apple, and I’ll 
succumb.”’’— Munsey’s Weekly. 

A new mixed drink is called a “business brace,”’ 
but its practical tendency is more that of a busi- 
ness suspender.— Baltimore American 


“Have you felt slippers?” inquired an old lady 
ina shoe.store. The clerk, who wa; new at the 
business and young, answered. ‘Yes, ma'’am, 
many a time.”’ 


A—"The weather we have had this summer has 
been good for the hay crop.’”” B—‘I suppose so. 
It has been raining pitchforks most of the time.”— 
Texas Siftings. 

“I’m letting my whiskers grow, sir.’’ ‘So I 
see; but can’t permit employes to grow their 
whiskers in business hours. That must be done in 
their own time.”—Toronto Grip. 


‘*How intense are the fires of love!” ejaculated 
the poet. ‘Yes,’’ answered the father of six mar. 
riageable daughters; “but they do take an awful 
sight o’ coal.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

Fond Mother (with ugly child)—‘‘Well, Dr. 
Baxter, what do you think of that for a baby?” 
The Rev. Baxter (who has his own ideas of b:auty, 
but is conecientious)—‘‘ Well, that is a baby.”’— 
Life, 

“I saw you out in the woods with Miss Flyrte 
yesterday, Jack,’’ said his cousin, archly. ‘*Were 
you looking for chestnuts?” “Yes,” said Jack, 
sadly, “‘and I struck them rich. She’s going io be 
a sister to me all my life.”— Somerville Journal. 


A New Yorker says ‘‘the tower for the World’s 
Fair should appropriately be 1492 feet tall, with a 
liberty-pole 400 feet above that, making it 1892.’ 
But such an undertaking would cost like 60, which 
would make it 1952, and that would be 2 much.— 
Norristown Herald. 


Indignant Physician—‘'Man, what have you 
done? You sent my patient the wrong prescrip- 
tion, and it killed him.”’ Druggist—Vell, vhat 
vas der matter mit you? Last veek I send your 
odder patient der righd berscription, and dot killed 
him. How can somebody blease sooch a man?’’— 
Springjfirld Republican. 

Av Irishman who had been brought up in the 
country where stones lay loose about the fields, 
and the dogs, an account of the sheep, were kept 
in kennels, visited a city for the first time, when a 
dog rushed out and barked at him. He stooped 
and tried to pull a stone out of the pavement to 
fling at the cur, but found it fast. ‘*Faith,’’ said 
he, “this is a quare coantree where all the dogs 
are loose and all the stones are tied!”’ 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to ruzzie Editor 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HomEsS, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 168 
No. 755. Grange. 
No. 756. Cambridge, 
Bridgeport, 
Portend, 
Endwise, 
Wibseling, 
Linget, 
Ether, 
Hereat, 
Athol 
No. 757, 
No. 758. 


Arm. Ram. Pear. Reap. 
RAG HOD 
AGE ORE 
GEMADEW 
AGE 
REDENIP 
EVA ICE 
DAB PEA 


New Puszles. No. 169 
NO. 759. DRUP VOWEL PUZZLE. 

—nt.— ——ch. L—f.— S—m—. R——n. M-st. 

F—ll. S—m—. D—ys. B—. D—rk. —nd. Dr——r. 
NO- 760. HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

Linda is young yet, 

Get me a pin, Kate. 

Just what I’m looking for; get me no two alike. 

NU. 761. CHARADE. 


My wholeis my second. My second should be 
my first. 
NO. 762. CHANGING HEADS. 
Iam a company, change my head andI am to 
give; again, and I am region; again, and I am 


rod. 
NO. 763 DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a track of lowland and have a liquor. 
Behead a garden and have a cave. 
Behead to instruct and have part of the head. 
Behead behavior and have not written. 
Behead a fruit and leave excursion, 
Behead near and leave a weapon. 
Behead to manage and have every one. 
The heads are foundinthe eastern part of the 
United States. 





Her Face Was der Fortune. 

She was as pretty as a picture and so animated 
and lively that it did one good to look at her. She 
was allthis but she is not now. Poor soul, the 
roses linger no more in her cheeks, the former lus- 
ter of her eyes is gone. She is a woe-begone look- 
ing piece of humanity now. She has one of those 


Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It recuperates the 
wasted strength, puts the whole system right, re 
stores the roses and the luster and makes the 
woman what she once was, bright, well and 
happy. ‘Favorite Prescription’ i: the only medi- 
cine for women, sold by druggists, under a positive 
guarantee, from the manufacturers, that it will 
give satisfaction in every case, or money will be 
refunded. This guarantee has been printed on the 
bottle-wrapper, and faithfully carried out for many 
years. 





For all derangements of the liver, stomach and 
bowels, take Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. One a dose. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


At Coney Island a Brooklyn man borrowed a 
ten dollar bill from a friend. Holdi g up the 
money he said: ‘Much obliged for the Robinson 
Crusoe.” ‘*What makes you call it that?” ‘Be. 
cause it’s a loan on an island.”—Zachange. 


“It’s only a question of time,” and a short time, 
too, as to when your rheumatism will yleld to 
Hood’s »arsaparilla. Try it. 


Teacher (to class in arithmetic)—“John goes 
marketing. He buys two and a quarter pounds of 
sugar at eleven cents a pound, two dozen eggs at 
sixteen cents a dozen, and a gallon and a hal’ of 
milk at twenty cents a gallon. What does it all 
make ?’’—Smallest boy (hugging himself ecstati-. 
caily)—*Custard.”—Chicago Tribune. 


The apalling and alarming prevalenc? of nervous 
diseases at the present time has led nerve special- 
is's to give this subject more than ordinary atten 
tion. The ‘*Science of Life” deals with the matter 
in a concise, logical and entertaining manner, and 
can easily be comprehended by any of its readers. 
Read its pages now, and learnits truths. It is ad. 
vertised in another column of this paper. 


“I had my picture taken today,” said little 
Christine. “I crossed my arms and leaned on a 
chair, and the picture man put my head in some 
tongs.” “You must have looked like a lump of 
sugar in sugar-tongs,” laughed papa. “Well, I 
guess I must have,” said Christine, ‘ cause the 
man kept saying, ‘‘ What a sweet little girl!” 

Look here, Friend, Are you Sick? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost 
Appetite, Billiousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feel. 
ing, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night- 
sweats or any form of Consumption? If so, send 
to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, who will 
send you free, by mail, a bottle of Floraplezxion, 
which is a sure cure. Send today. 


Mr. Particular Goodform (to the hostess after 
dinner)—"Yours is the first dinner I’ve attended 
this seaaon, Mrs. Comstock, that I’ve really en- 
joyed.” Mrs. Comstock— ‘Oh, how very compli- 
mentary. lo what feature of the entertainment 
shall I attribute your pleasure?” Mr. Goodform— 
“To the spoons, Mrs. Comstock, the spoons. 
Those placed before me were all of a size, and [ 
can not tell you how I enjoyed the time usually de- 
voted to speculation as to which spoon was de. 
signed for the course.” 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physieian, retired from practic 
placed in his hands by an East India piadaame 





the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permaneut cure of Consumption, Bron- 


a small partic'es of stone; again, and I am a long | 


troubles so common to women and needs Dr. ' 


EASE 








NT’S REMEDY 


WILL (UE the Kidneys; 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
we MAKE L FE worth Living 
‘You can-t afford to be without it ” 








chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
A ffections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe in German, French and English, with 
full directions for p.eparing and using. Sent by 


paper, _ A. NoyEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Roches- 
er : 

Woman (to dog)—*Has Fido lost his collar? 
Well, Fido shail have another collar, so he shall, 
and —— too” Nurse (entering)—“Mrs. D>- 
Courcey, little Gracie needs some new shoes very 
much.”” Woman—‘For the land’s sage! that 


shoes for her every six months.”—Judge. 
Our Girls as Successful Women. 


A Wealthy woman recently gave $200,000 to es- 
tablish a summer resort for poor mothers and their 
children. God bless her; this is only one instance 
among thousands woere woman has conceived and 
executed grand ideas. Women are rapidly enter- 
ing every branch of the useful art, and aspiring to 
every money-macing employment. ‘*What shall 
we do with our girls?” is no longer a mighty pro»- 
lem for mothers and fathers to solve. Some one 


it does, 
women. 
years raised finer poultry and got more egzs trom 
her hens at les* expense than her male neighbors, 
—practical men, too. Let your girls engage in the 


persons to have about the old home. With the aid 
now Offered any person can make hens lay even in 
cold weather. 


trial 1,359 egg»; Ms. L. J. Wilson, Northboro, 


2,454 eggs; Mrs. E. Bar'ley, Freeport, Pa.. go: 
2,029 eggs from 32 hens; Miss Ada L_ Koss of Mt. 
Sterling, [il., from 15 hens got 886 eggs; and Miss 
Maggie Croushorn of Ottobine, Va., got 2,000 eggs 
fr m 30 hens. Each of the last five ladies also 
won a $5 vremium fromI.S. Johnson & Co., 22 
Custom House St., Boston, Mass 


and desires it, can have his name en'ered as a 
competitor, if the premiums are again offered. For 
50 cents they will send .wo 25 ceut packs of pow- 
der; for $1 five packs postpaid; +ix cans for $5, 
express paid; a large can of powder, also one 
year’s subscription to Farm Poultry Monthly, both 
sent post-paid for $1.50. 
cents. Send stamps or cash. 
free. 

Irish Guide to American Tourist.—‘‘And there 
is no king nor quane naythur in America, they’re 
tellin’ me, sur?”’ Indiff rent Tourist —‘‘No. We've 
a pre-ident there.” Irish Guide—‘*And how long 
have been havin’ a president, moight I ax, eur?”’ 
Indiflereat Tourist—‘*Oh, somethiaog over a hun- 
dred years.” 
with astonishment)—‘Howly = saints! 
they live thut long beyani there?”’ 


AN EXQUISITE ENGRAVING. 
Gateway to the Garden of the Gods, Col- 
orudo, With View of Pike’s Peak 
in the Middle Distance. 


A very costly and elegant steel plate engraving 
has just been executed in the highest style of the 


And do 


ready for delivery, and will be sent to any part of 
the world on receipt of 25 cents each, in stamps or 
coin. The nobl grandeur of the ‘‘Eutrance’’ to 
the ‘Garden of the Gods” is the favorite theme of 
poet and painter The outer parapets are of pure 
white, while the interior co!umns spring boldly 
from the plain to a height of 350 feet—the whole 
ruggesting the ruins of a vast temple. These 
towering walls form a majestic frame work for the 
snow-capped summit of Pike’s Peak which reveals 
itself among the clouds in the far distance. To 
secure an early copy of this admirable work of art. 
ad tress John Sebastian, Gen. Tk’t & Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry., enclosing the 
price, 25 cents. 





PPLE AND PEACH TREES.—300,090 apple 
and peach. All firat-class and suitable for 
orchard planting. No better stock in this country. 
For further information address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 





NAME onl HANDHRERCHIEF & 12 Hidden Name 
&c, Cards, 400 album verses, pictures, games &c., | pencil, 1 
eraser, 1 pen & holder, all 10¢, Clintom & Co., North Haven, Conn, 


“GEM” 


Consists of following pieces—(in ' 


mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this | 


child will have to stay in the house, I can’t buy | 


has 8aid “It takes a woman to set a hen;” and so | 
The most succeesful poultry raisers are | 
We have in mini a woman who has for | 


poultry industry, as many are doing. Give them a | 
fair share of the p ofits, and they will soon con- | 
vince their fathers that giris are mighty handy | 


Out of twenty-four gold coin premi- | 
ums offered last winter for best results, one-third | 
were won by the women who used Sheridan's | 
Condition Powder to make hens lay For exam- | 
p'e, Mrs Henry Baker, Holliston Mass, won 810 | 
and got from 18 hens during the three months’ | 


Mass., got 3,243 egga from 100 hens; Mrs. Edwin | 
Brown, East Greenwich, R. I., from 35 hens got | 


Every person | 
who sends this firm now $1.2! for a can ot.powder, 


Sample copy of paper, 5 | 


Testimonials sent | 


Irish Guide—(stopping, paralyzed | 


art, copies of whic. from a limited supply, are now | 


"5-PIECE DINNER AND TEA 


SHAPE, - 








pera ARTIGLES (2° 
UR OWN 


eee WANTED! 
vith catalogue. INGERSOLL & 
FE PARTNER with small capital to 
& Agt’s Sample Book, 10¢c. Bradley & Co. North Haven, (t. . S 
—<————= engage in manufacturing and selling 
Sarmers Directory, the new Patent Water Hook. The 
—_ _________~"_______~____ | business is established and paying 
INSURAWOR, LARGE profits. Call on or address 


E. C STEVENS, 


3 Tremont Row. Room 22. 
Boston. 

SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month. Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. No soliciting 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards, Address withstamb, HAFER & CO., Piqua.0. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 


Quickly Regained. 
BY OONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


O, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary - 








R DS 25 Hidden Name, Silk Fringe Flo- 


ral Cards, CuffButtons, Watch Chain, Lace Pin 

















Oulncy Mutual Fire insurance Ce 
ABH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 


surpius over #e-Insurance,, . « » » » 204,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,. .., 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Vividendspaicon every Expiring Policy :60 per 
cent.on 5 years,40 percent .on8 year#,and 20 per 
vent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay Secretary. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone. 
Bone Meal, Shells, &., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Brena 


Superior tor Chickens. 
Send for price list. 


'EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 














MA.{ES HENS LAY. qt, errata ese mempeneire cure for Gissnese of 
3 } " e Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
. ee ee. ee en e nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 
| 224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARWER and HOMES. 


ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated a ~% pe Sp — a or = mar- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
16 YEARS BS14BLISHED. of youth without the possibility of failure. | URINA.- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges 
G. Ss. P ALMER, Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney oF 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
| GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, ly 

For the sale OF 


| Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolu cure 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose — — —— neglect- 
tons ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par. 
Pema | teeny i iy. - * penn) s ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
tations see market report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich S8t., N. Y. 
References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 


guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In — upwards of thirty years. 
8 
| Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
| lished produce house in Boston. 


a@ Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by mary 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
Shipping Card and Market ee furnished on 
| application. Correspondence solicited. 


Dg cured, after having experimented with various 
v 


ertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
for England and Scotland. 





ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewia 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disap. 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or mertal, pertaining to married life or 
** single blessedness.” 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 








Consignments solicited and advances made. For Working classes, $2.50. 
full information, address DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
A Ww OTIS 129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 
e Ld « | Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
| On diesel Os item | from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
« ? , ves - - 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai. 
aable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distres 
con. plaints. Country patients corresponded wi 
unti] cured, JUST PUBLISHED 


FIFTH EVITION 


Medical Minuie: 








AMOS KEYES & CO., } 
| COMMISSION MERCHANTS, | 

AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
4mos KEYES. FREv. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES 





ESTABLISHED 1856. } 


wm. F. BROOKS & CO. With additional Colore¢ 
sommission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers » I)iustrations, and liet of 
complaints FXFLICII 


"LOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUO*. 
a a Ti 
s@-Country Consignments Solicited.sa 


98 Biackstone 8t., 
under New Bugland Hown 
7 Oo TON. “aes 1. BROOK 


en the treatment and 

i} cure of abeve subjecte, 
Sexual Diseases, &c. 

"|| Price, 25c. by mail to any 

|| address, from the author 


DR. J Cc, LEWwis. 
Agent for Roston W-H Knight 8t. 97 Court, 


‘ “LACE” PATTERN. 


Tea-pot and Cover count two pieces ) :— 





uu ~ 











vishes, each*piece counts one—for instance: 


2 Butte 
vegetable dish. 1 
12 Breaktast plates. 


1 Covered Vegetable dish (two pieces ) 
plates, 5 inches. 1 Scalloped 
Pickle plate. 12 Fruit plates. 
1 Bowl. 12 Teacups. 12 Saucers. 12 Individual 
butters. 2 Bread plates, 8 inches. 1 Cream 
pitcher. 1 Teapot and cover (two pieces). 1 sugar 
bow! and cover (two pieces). 

This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the 
Pear! Lace, is an English under-glaze pattern, on 
a fine whit: granite body. The goods are manu- 
tactured in Staffordshire, England, by one of the 
oldest and most reliable potteries there, each piece 
bearing their imprint, and they can not be ex- 
celed for quality and durability. The decoration 
is a border pattern in a soft pear! color, of deli- 
cate sprays of flowers gracefully interwoven, 
producing a most pleasing effect. It has also a 
small neat spray of the same design fora centre 
decoration on each piece. The design being first 

printed on the body of the goods and afterwards 

eing covered by the glaze of the ware itself, 
the design then becomes part and parcel of the 
goods, rendering it impossible to remove it. This 
is a specially desirable feature, and one that can 
not be attained in the over-glaze decorations 
Every piece perfect. What does any housewife 
value more than a nicrly decorated set of dishes 
Certainly. nothing is more useful. 

Regular Price, $15 00. Our Price, with 
a year’s subscription to the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER Or OUR GRANGE HomEs, $9.50. 
FREE, to any old Subscriber who sends us 
$14.00 for new subscriptions. 


~ GRIDDLE. — 


This Griddle is made ot best gray iron; weighs 
about 4 tbs.; sets right on top of the stove (fits any 
stove); will heat in five minutes or cool in five min- 
utes, and bakes eight cakesatonce. The batter is 
poured into the round Griddles, which are hinged 
and from which they are turned into the long pan 
as soon as done on one side, and the round pan re- 
turned for another. The Griddle has now been on 
the market Five Years, and is being used by 


OVER 55,00 FAMILIES, 





and has proved to be thorovgh y practical, a 
g-nuine nivel y and a dec ded success. 
it makes better cakes than any Griddle ever in. 
vented, because the little pans are deep and hold 
the batter, and prevent its spreading out and get 

ting thin anddrying up, Every cake with smooth 
edger andthe exact size, and so light and nice 

Buy a Griddle and see how a perfect Griddle cake 
tastes. 

Price 10%. Sent free toany one who rends 
us a new subscriber to the New ENGLAND FARM- 
Kk orOUR GRANGE HOMES. One years subscrip- 
tion to either paper and a Griddle $2 50, 


GEO. M. WHITAKER. 
YA QT 
CASE. 


This elegant case is divided into compartments 
and contains a first-class three-quarter inch con- 
eave Razor, a good Strap, Shaving Brush, Com- 
and cake of Shaving Soap. Regular price, $2.50; 
our price $1.75. With one regular subscription 
to the NEW ENGLAND FARMER o 
GRANGE HOMES, $3.40. Free to any old 


subscriber who sends us $3 in New Subscriptions 

















W HITTLER. 


*Tis made for use. The handle is of 
cocoa weed, brass lined, very strong. 
Blades are hand hammered from the best 

* razor steel; are oil tempered and file 
tested. Price, 70 cents. 

FREE to any old subscriber who will 
send usa new one. A good chance for 
boys to get a good knife free. 

GEO. M. WHITAKER, 
84 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ABANDONED FARMS. 


CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 

It occurs to me that just here is an inviting 
field for a better practical co-operation among 
Patrons of Husbandry. Grange co-operative 
insurance has proved a success wherever care- 
fully tested. What is then to prevent the suc- 
cess of a Patron’s loan association, or some- 
thing of that sort, through which members of 
the order may obtain loans of money on good 
mortgage securities ata rate of interest which 
they can afford to pay and which bears some 
just relation to the rates by more favored bor- 
rowers ? A. DwINELL. 


Some Troubles and Their Remedy. 

Rev. George W. Patten of Walpole, N. H, 
lecturer of Cheshire County Pomona grange, 
was one of the speakers at the “Brigham meet- 
ing” in Keene last July. The reporter of the 
FaRMER and Homes has secured the following 
report : 

In many respects, the ‘condition of the agri- 
culturists of New England is deplorable. The 
farmer, in spite of hard labor and close econ- 
omy, is receiving but little profit. The young 
men are leaving these New England faims for 
the cities or large towns and the West. The 
most influential and wide-spread of the causes 
of this condition are the in fficient methods of 
farming which have prevailed in the past and 
which still obtain. The land is cropped year 
after year and with inadequate returns to the 
soil. The methods that have prevailed in the 
past are still adhered to when conditions have 
completely changed. The farmer is too much 
afraid of “book farming.” ‘The boys are nat- 
urally repelled by the constant drudgery of the 
farm and attracted by the brilliant prizes of- 
fered by successinl trades and manufacture. 
Then the meagre advantages, educational, so- 
cial and religious, afforded by the outlying ag- 
ricultural neighborhoods, are extremely influ- 
ential in depressing agriculture in New Eng- 
land and depopulating our farms. 

The remedies almost suggest themselves. 
More intelligence is demanded in the business 
of agriculture. The boys should be given a 
better time, and a better chance. Their homes 
should be made the brightest, most attractive 
spot on earthio them. The drudgery should 
be mitigated. They should have greater social 
and educational advantages. They should 
have more holidays, and more frequent oppor- 
tunities of associating with kindred spirits. 
And right now comes in the mission, the work, 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE GRANGE. 

It is a mighty instrument of education. Here 
the farmer of wide intelligence and ample means 
can reach and instruct those less favored or 
fortunate and all can compare notes, and by 
discussions, questions, essays and conference, 
elicit the information of each for the good of all. 
The young meet together, in innocent associa- 
tion, under the eyes of parents and elders, and 
are educated in their business as future farmers 
and housewives. They learn to think, to write, 
to speak, and transact public business according 
to the most approved methods. They learn to 
mix with society, and thus lose the awkward 
shyness fostered by solitude. They learn at 
the grange their rights, and how to maintain 
them ; they become acquainted with their du- 
ties as members of the community, and are in- 
cited and encouraged to perform them. They 
learn moral principies and how to apply them, 
whilst the broader conceptions of politics and 
religion are explained and illustrated. And 
thus they grow more and more contented with 
the lot of the farmer, as they learn its possibili- 
ties of success financially aud of culture in 
every element of manhood, womanhood and 
good citizeaship. They learn to respect their 
calling, and to look upon it not only as one of 
the most useful, but also as one of the most 
honorable, of the professions. 








Some Figures From Vermont. 

Some idea of the actual sale value of farm 
lands in Vermont can be gleaned from the auc- 
tion sale of the well-known Barnard homestead 
property at Springfield, which occurred on the 
15th ult. This farm, consisting of 350 acres ot 
strong land in a high state of cultivation, with 
fruit and sugar orchards, well appointed, having 
smooth fields and known as the best hill farm 
in the town of Springfield, was sold under a 
decree of foreclosure to satisfy aclaim of the 
estate of the late Col. Hiram Harlow of Wind- 
sor. 

The place before the fire last spring that de- 
stroyed some of the farm buildings has in sev- 
eral instances within the last decade been ap- 
prised at $12,000 by competent persons. The 
farm was divided up into five lots to suit pur- 
chasers of limited means and the sale well ad- 
vertised. The plan of sale was to sell the lots 
tc the highest bidder, then the right was re- 
served to put the whole farm up and if a bid could 
be got in excess of the combined amount of the 
fractional sales, then it was to go on the latter 
sale, otherwise to stand as first sold. After five 
hours of labor on the part of the auctioneers 
who spelled themseives, the sale stood as fol- 
lows: 

Lot No. 1 of 100 acres, tillage pasture and 
woodland, with a good 50x32-foot barn and shed 
with basement and a new sbop building, having 
tenement facilities, was sold to Lucius Streeter 
for $950. 

Lot No. 2, 60-acres of fine mowing and a su- 
gar orchard to James E. White for $1325. 

Lot No. 3, mowing pasture and woodland 
with buildings at $6.50 per acre to R. W. Whit- 
ney. 

Lot No. 4, pasture-land with considerable 

timber at $3.50 per acre. 

Lot No. 5, 10 aeres, good pastarage for three 
head of cattle and considerable wood on it at 
$51.50 to C. H. Hubbard. 

The total amount of sales footed up at $2,995, 
At this point of the sale C. B. Eddy, Esq., of 
Bellows Falls, appeared in the interests of the 
Barnard family, and the farm was put up as a 
whole. Mr. Eddy bid $3,000, and as no one 
present would raise the bid even 50 cents, it was 
sold to him. This was all bona fide and the 
bidding square, and was a clear trial of values. 
This property, consisting of 500 acres in all will 
hereafter be known as Open Ridge Farm, Eleroy 
W. Barnard, manager. The place has been in 
continuous possession of the Barnard family in 
successive generations for a century completed 
next May. It was one of the sites selected by 
Jenison Barnard and his friend, Hon. Lewis R. 
Morris, from the large tract of land belonging 
to the latter, for their respective homes. The 
other farm lay on Connecticut river and is the 
well-known Morris place now owned by L. 
Barry. The value of the two sites was so 
nearly alike in their estimation that they 
“flipped” an old-fashioned copper to decide lo- 
cations respectively. Each lived and died in 
the bomes thus inaugurated. 


HOODS SARS. 


mparilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich. 
ing and purifying it, It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno- 
vets ab e whole system anc makes the weak strong. 
C. 1. Hood & EN ag te , Lowell, Mass, Price 
$i, ‘ix for $e, Bo vy druggists an dealers. 
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Our Grange Lomes 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








Mr. N. B. Douglass of Sherburne, the over- 
seer of the state grange, represents it at the 
meeting of the national grange in California, as 
“Master Dalton is unable to leave. 

In last week’s Grance Homes occurred a 
mistake in the historical on the first page. It 
should read Massachusetts granges have a 
present membership of seven thousand. 


Douglas grange held its regular meeting Oct. 
22d. Mr. J. Smith and wife of Dalton were pres- 
ent for the inspection of the grange. After the 
exercises the “harvest supper” was served. A 
special meeting was held Nov. 7th. Atter the 
ueual business, ‘‘a mock town meeting” was 
held. Nov. 12th Rev. George Putnam of Mill- 
bury, by invitation of the grange, will deliver a 
lecture in the church, to which the public are 
cordially invited. Admission, 20 cents; chil- 
dren, 10 cents. Lecture, 7 30 Pp. mM. 


One of the best granges in New England is 
that of Middleboro. It is composed of active 
and practicai men and women. The grange 
meetings are well attended and always profit- 
able. At the last meeting George M. Whitaker 
of the FARMER and Homes spoke in favor of 
New England agriculture, claiming that similar 
amounts of capital and skill pay as well in that 
as in the average of other occupations. Mr. 
Elbridge Cushman good naturedly criticised the 
position of the previous speaker, claiming that 
farmers did not take the stand that they ought 
to, and argued that an unfair system of taxes 
imposes upon them burdens which they can not 
well bear. 

Wednesday evening, Oct. 30th, Hubbardston 
grange held a fair in Church hall. An enter- 
tainment consisting of singing, instrumental 
music and the reading of the poem ‘‘The Witch’s 
Daughter” (illustrated), by members of the 
grange, was furnished. The usual variety of 
articles were offered for sale. A handsome bed- 
quilt, which was to go to the person guessing 
the nearest to the number of seeds in a squash, 
was captured by Brother Alfred C. Murdock. 
A tree loaded with presents, which were bought 
by members, was one of the attractions. A 
supper was served during the evening, and the 
grange scored another success. 

WORCESTER. 


At a special meeting of Worcester grange, 
Tuesday evening, October 29th, the young peo- 
ple under the direction of Miss Effie Draper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Midgely, Walter C. Bowen, 
W. C. Curtis and Miss Alice Draper entertained 
the members of Worcester and neighboring 
granges with a very interesting program: 
Trio of banjos Misses Alice Reynolds, Alice 
Draper, Mr. Willie Smith; piano accompani- 
ment, W. C. Curtis; banjo duett, Miss Alice 
Reynelds, Mr. Willie Smith; Whittier poem, 
Mabel Martin, or the witches daughter; read- 
ing of the poem by Miss Ellen M. Flagg, illus- 
trated by pantomine and tableaux; song, 
‘‘Where roses bloom,” Miss Alice Holden. 
Part second was a variety entertainment of hu 
morous and quaint sayings, sentimental and 
humorous songs with instrumental music by a 
large number of the young people which was 
highly appreciated and frequently applauded. 

GRANGE AUCTION SALE. 

The combination auction sale held by the 
Worcester southwest district grange at North 
Brookfield Nov. lst was not quite as greata 
success as was deserved owing to several good 
reasons, chief among them being the fact that 
in this section nothing seems to sell well at 
auction the present season, farmers seeming to 
have but little money to invest in anything 
This, together with the fact that taxes were just 
due, made it exceedingly hard to get a bid at 
any price. Notwithstanding there were at least 
five hundred men in attendance during the day. 
We believe this is but the beginning of a series 


at stated intervals, and when tarmers and oth- 
ers come to understand that they will be held at 
regular intervals, they will learn to keep their 
stock anc things which they wish to sell until 
such sales are called and buyers will come from 
covsiderable distance to attend. This is a mat- 
ter well worthy the consideration of every dis- 
trict or subordinate grange in the country,as by 
proper management many features of the prod- 
uce exchange could be introduced. Everything 
should be conducted so as toinsure the com- 
pensation of all, both buyers and sellers, and 
nothing should be allowed to be bid in when 
a fair price is bid on it. 
BOROUGH DISTRICT. 
The Borough District grange held its annual 
meeting in the Town Hall, Northboro, on 
Thursday, Uctober 3lst, Master Howe in the 
chair. After hearing the reports of the various 
officers the following cfficers were chosen: 
Master, Samuel Wheeler of Berlin; cverseer, 
Harvey A. Gilmore of Westboro; lecturer, Mrs. 
M.S. Wood of Northboro; secretary, Mrs. M. 
J. Keyes of Berlin; steward, Albert Hutt of 
Southboro ; chaplain, W. L. Weeks of Marlboro; 
treasurer, James Dow of Bolton; assistant 
steward, Mrs. C. L. Perkins of Boxboro; gate 
keeper, R. R. Wheeler of Berlin; Pomona, 
Mrs. A. Peters of Hudson; Flora, Mrs. M. 
Walcot of Bolton; Ceres, Mrs. Olive Boyce of 
Berlin; lady assistant steward, Mrs. Harry 
Gilmore of Westboro; chorister, S. F. Hosmer 
of Hudson. At the afternoon session the newly 
elected cflicers were obligated by State Secre- 
tary Howe, after which the following subject 
for discussion was taken up: ‘Ought farming 
tools, stock, and personal property used in the 
working of farms to be taxed?” Brothers Bas- 
sett of Berlin, Dyer of Marlboro, Henry Gil- 
more of Westboro and others earnestly advo- 
cated the affirmative, while Brothers Crossman 
of Berlin, Simpson of Southboro, and Walcot 
of Bolton as earnestly defended the negative. 
Brother Nye of Hubbardston presented the 
claims of the Grange Homes and was very 
favorably received. The next meeting will be 
held at Southboro, November 21st. 
LAUREL GRANGE. 


At the meeting of Laurel grange, Oct. 18th, 
the members reported the successes and failures 
of their crops. A good many lessons have been 
learned by experience this year, and some of 
them were wittily told. The master said most 
of his successes had been failures; as failures, 
his crops had been successes. He had but a 
small piece of land devoted to strawberries, but 
compared with the crop it was immense. The 
overseer, Brother Campbell, announced that the 
shoe crop had been good, for which he was 
called to account later. The treasurer advo- 
cated planting corn with horse power, to 
which Brother Kendall objected. The corn, 


~Whether planted by hand or horse power, 


was good, Stowell’s Evergreen taking 
first rank for siz9. Before the brothers 
were done discussing it, it grew to fabulous 
size, and the grange as one man will plant it 
next year. Several announced a large crop of 
weeds, full as promising as in previous years. 
Brother Emery said the tooth crop was large, 





but be couldn’t tell us much about it, at which 
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of such sales to be held at convenient places and | 


a brother snggested: “He might give us a har- 
rowing account of it!” Brother Bailey has had 
a fair measure of success; his strawberries 
were very good for this year. Brother Knight, 
in speaking of strawberries, said he thought 
he could safely quote, a8 & reason for 
their failing him this year, the verdict 
of a western coroner in the case of a drunk- 
en man who had been drowned; “More wa- 
ter than they were in the habiiof taking in”. 
The lecturer, at the conclusion of reports, re- 
ferred to the planting, two years ago, that bas 
grown into t is grange. Brother Knight read 
en interesting number of “Laurel Leaves,” rais- 
ing a laugh over several original conundrums. 
Brothers Goodwin and Sargent from Merrimac 
expressed much pleasure at being present. 
November Ist, Ceres and Pomona gaye us a 
good entertainment. The hall was hung with 
traces and festoons of corn, and the altar and 
officers’ tables were piled with fruil, while a 
large sheaf of grain with a silver sickle slipped 
into its binding stood before tbe goddesses. 
The words Flora, Pomona and Ceres in appro- 
priate lettering were fasteued to the wall over 
their heads. Pomona opened the exercises 
with an address of welcome and was followed 
by appropriate readings and singing by the 
male quartette. A solo by the master and two 
solos from Mrs. Bartlett were well received by 
the grange. An essay by Sister M. P. Rogers 
was entitled “Our harvest’ and was a succes- 
sion of helpful thoughts to the brothers and 
sisters who are sowing now to reap their har- 
vest of good or badin the fature. Sister Rogers 
wished especially to impress upon those who 
believe no one cares what they are sowing that 
they have brothers and sisters 1n us who do 
care and who want to help them. 


CONNECTICUT, 
A new grange has been organized at East 
Haven. 





Coleaester grange recently initiated eleven 
candidates. 


Killingworth grange has ten new members 
under way. 

Beacon Valley grange started eighteen new 
members October 25th. 

Whigville grange has a circulating library. 
It had a husking at Bro. L. S. Norton’s last 
week. 


Little River grange had a canned fruit meet- 
iug recently and Mrs. Wm. H. Hammond was 
awarded highest honors. 


Under the new lawin Connecticut all farm- 
ers’ clube, granges and agricultural societies 
will send delegates in December to county 
conventions, each of which will elect a delegate 
to the state board of agriculture. 


Among the Wooden-nutmeggers who are en 
route for the National grange are I. M. Hub- 
bard and two friends from Midd!etown, J. H. 
Francis and wife and J. W. Schwenk of Meri- 
den; F. A. Sanford and wife of Prospect; Hon. 
John 8S. Kirkham of Newington; Mrs. Prof. 
Koons of Mansfield, J. N. Hollister, D. C 
Brainard, Miss May Brainard and J. H. Hale 
and wife of South Glastonbury. 


MAINE. 


West Paris grange has at present 81 mem- 
bers. 

West Minot grange is taking in new members 
at almost every meeting. 

Parkman grange received ten applications for 
membership at its last meeting. 

Cascade grange of Oakdale is in a flourish- 
ing condition with new candidates ready for 
the fourth degree. 

Sagadahoc grange of Bowdoin was re-organ- 
ized March, 1888, and is now growing in a 
healthy and flourishing condition. 

Phipsburgh grange is increasing in member- 
ship and has interesting meetings for discus- 
sion. Mrs. Hosmer has recently been elected 
secretary. 

The young people of Capital grange visited 
Windsor grange last week and an excellent time 
is reported. Capital grange presented the play 
“The loan of a lover” with great success. 

State Deputy G. W. Twitchell is holding a 
series of meetings in Franklin county this 
month. Patrons are urged to attendthem and 
make them as much of a success as possible. 

DEDICATION, 

Oct. 30th Camberland County Pomona grange 
met with Westbrook grange. The day was 
propitious, and large numbers of Patrons from 
the several granges in the county came to- 
gether to enjoy a very pleasant, and we doubt 
not, profitable meeting. The dedication of the 
new hall by State Master Robie, assisted 
by the officers of Westbrook grange, was 
the first business attended to after the opening 
exercises. It was well carried out in all its 
parts, and was very impressive. Gov. Kobie 
then delivered a short address, which was very 
fine and to the point, and was much appreciated 
by all present. W. J. Corthell, principal of 
Gorham normal school, then favored the audi- 
ence with a few highly interesting remarks, in- 
cluding sOme good advice. Brother Corthell 
was followed by S. B. Gunnison of Oak Hill, in 
his usual happy manner. After the noon recess 
came the “woman’s hour,” which consisted ot 
music, esseys, reading and recitations by the 
sisters, all of which was of a high order, espe- 
cially an essay by Sister Jennie Johnson of 
Gorham, which spoke volumes for the education- 
al feature of the grange. Reports from the dit- 
ferent granges were then listened to; all were in 
good standing. The meeting closed in due 
form. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





John Hancock grange recently discussed the 
question ‘‘How shall we increase the interest 
and attendance of this grange”. Among ya- 
rious suggestions One was that they hold one 
meeting each month in the atternoon during the 
coming winter, instead of having both in the 
evening as formerly. At the next meeting, 
“Resolved, that the West offers better induce- 
ments for the farmer than the East’, will be 
discussed. 

Cold River grange at South Acworth held a 
very interesting meeting Nov. lst. The third 
and fourth degrees were conferred on a class of 
three followed by the usual harvest feast. Three 
applicaiions were received, making a class of 
five to be instructed in the first degree at the 
next meeting. District Deputy Thomas White 
of Harrisville made his official visit and com- 
plimented the grange upon its condition and 
prospects and exemplified the unwritten work, 
cheerfully answering the many questions asked 
by the different brothers. A delegation of 
twelve brothers and sisters from Excelsior 
grange and two from Grafton (Vt.) grange 
were present and made some remarks. 

Forest grange held a special meeting Nov. 2d 
for the inspection by District Deputy T. H. 
White of Harrisville, who gave an interesting 
exemplification of the unwritten work. The 
grange went through with a portion of the de- 
gree work and gave an entertainment of select 
readings, recitations, addresses, vocal and in- 
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strumental music, etc , after which all sat down 
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to a good pastry supper. Although the weather 


and traveling was unfavorable a goodly num- 
ber was in attendance, all of whom erjoyed the 
occasion and will remember it with feelings of 
pleasure. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Davisville grange is considering a theatrical 
entertainment to be given some time this month. 

Hope Valley grange met Saturday, Nov. 2¢. 
There was a good attendance of members and a 
visiting delegation from Westerly grange. The 
evening’s program included a spirited discus- 
sion on “pork raising”. After the meeting a 
collation of oysters, cake and coffee was served. 
If more visits were made and received in the 
grange more interest would result. 


VERMONT. 


The last meeting of Brookfield grange was of 
more than usual interest. Two old members 
were reinstated, new members have been 
taken at nearly every meeting this fall. The 
prospect is good for a lively time this winter; 
interesting questions are taken up at every 
meeting and much good is derived from them. 





Wordsboro grange met Oct. 22d. A paper by 
sister Ellen Gleason was read. ‘‘Whatis the 
best way to make our farms pay at this present 
time” was discussed by most of the members. 
It was decided that less style in dress and more 
work is needed. A vote was taken that the 
master furnish the program for the month of 
November. 


The regular meeting of Windham County 
Pomona grange held at Brattleboro, Oct. 3lst, 
was a success in every way. The attendance 
and the program were good. Tbe question, 
“Our abandoned farms; is it expedient to resort 
to immigration to secure their re-occupancy ?” 
was well talked up. All were in favor of it, 
and seemed to think that if the same inducement 
were offered to native-born citizens as to for- 
eigners, there would ba no need of calling upon 
Swedes or any other foreign nation, unless a 
better class could be secured than those that 
usually come to our country to settle. 

WILMINGTON, 

Victory grange, held an interesting meet- 
ing October 3d. Brother Geo. H. Streeter 
read a paper on “Sheep and their care,” 
which was followed by discussion by several 
brothers. The subject was well handled by 
Brother Streeter, and the discussion that fol- 
lowed was such as to enlighten and to encour- 
age the farmers of Wilmington to keep more 
sheep. Sister E. A. Fitch followed with an es- 
say, ‘‘What can we do to interest the sisters and 
keep their interest from failing.” This was a 
very able paper and full of hints and sugges- 
tions for answering the questions of how to 
keep up the interest of the ladies. This was 
followed by talks by the master, Bros. Fitch and 
Rice and Sister Ware and if the suggestions 
are heeded there is no fear ot the sisters losing 
their interest in Victory grange. 

The question box was passed and several 
questions were proposed to be answered at the 
next meeting or as soon as may be. To pass 
the time while the question box was being 
passed Sister Ware gave us a song. “What 
shall the harvest be?” We look for good re- 
sults from the question box. It gives each 
member an opportunity to propose any ques- 
tion cn any subject in which ke is interested 
and gives us a great variety of subjects to dis- 
cuss. At this meeting three applications for 
membership were presented. Degree work will | 
be the order for our next meeting, November | 
fifteenth. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


The following resolutions were adopted by | 
Green Mountain grange, St. Johnsbury, Vt., | 
upon the death of Sister E. J. Applebee : 

| 


Whereas, Our heavenly Father has permitted 
us to suffer a great loss, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of our sister, Mrs. 
Ella J. Applebee, Green Mountain grange has 
lost a worthy and <fticient member, one who 
was ever ready with heart and hand to help in | 
promoting the interests of our order; and while 
we bow beneath the chastening rod we have 
great reason for thankfulness that she has left 
an example wortby to be followed. 

Resolved, That we, as a grange, cherish with 
feelings of kindly effe ‘ction the memory of our 
departed sister, whose sudden death reminds us 
ot our own mortality. 

Resolved, That to Bro. Applebee and his fam- 
ily we tender our heartfelt sympathy, praying 
that the presence of the divine Comforter may 
be theirs to enjoy, that in every sad and lonely 
hours they may receive comfort from bim who 
alone knows how to comfort in every : filiction 

Resolved, That our hall be draped in mourn- 
ing anda copy of these resolutions be sent the 
family, also to OUR GRANGE Homes for publi- 
cation. 


Mrs. H. S. PIERCE, 

Miss Bertua J. SARGENT, }) ~ 
Mrs. A. R. Lvcas, Com. 
Mrs. Oscar BROWN. J 








BR 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholsomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders, Sold onlyin- 
cans. ROYALBAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., 
N.Y. 





HE Favorite ee eee of 
the Brightest Medical Minds —_ 


in the world, as used by them in 
the Hospitals of London, Paris, f§ FOR ONE 
DISEASE. 


Berlin and Vienna. 

No. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay Fever, Rose 
Cold, Catarrhal Deafness. 

No. 2—CSoughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, Consumption. AP eerless Remedy. 





No. 3—Rheumatiem, Gout. 

Wo, 4—Liver & Kidneys, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Constipation, Brights Disease, 

No. 5—Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, 
Malaria, Neuralgia. 

No. 6—Female Weakness, [rregulari- 


ties, Whites. A Golden Kemedy. 

No. 7—A Perfect Tonic, which gives 
Health, Form and Fullness, Clear Com- 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it, 

No. 8—Nervous Debility,Loss of Power 
Impotence,an incomparab ole remedy. 

pied Be tle Ce 

RELIABLE ~ iS Ficpermenent relief ALW. ae 
ACENTS 
WANTED. 





Dese riptive Circulars sent free on 
application. HOSPITAL REMEDY 
COMPANY, Toronto, Canada. 














HOLIDAYS 


AT THE 


GRANGE. 


This New and Sparkling Book will prove a 
Welcome Visitor in every Home where it will be 
so Fortunate as to enter. Large 12mo. Fine'y 
printed and bound in Cloth and Gold. A Superb 
Gift Book. Only $}{, 20.0 postpaid. Address 

. JONES, 269, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


200 PAGES FOR 40 CENTS! 


HEADS and FACES, how tostudy them. 250 
Portraits. sSevd for it and study yourself and 
others. Free by mail for 40 —_ in stamps. In 
cloth $1.00. Address atonce A. P. REED, south 
Bridgton, Me. 


YCLOPE DIAS, 


SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO 


"RICHARDSON'S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


From the very day of its publication, it has heen a 











decided success, seliiny steudily fro a year to year, 
and giving the printer vo est with its frequent 
editions. Its total sules to the present time aggre- 


gate nearly 
450 000 COPIES! 

Recreation and Study are in it admirably com- 
bined. Ihe book has been many times revised, 
und is the mort perfect ot instruction books. It 
has also had additions. Price, with American 
lingering, $3; wih foreign fingering, $3. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In Three Parts, with American and foreign finger- 
ing, each $1.60,c mplete, 33. 

This tine book secured at once the powerful aid 
and approval of the professors and pupils ot the 
great Conservatory for wnuicu it Was compiled, and 
in which it has always been used Very widely 
known and used. 

The best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
MASONS PIANOFOKRTEH TECHNICS, 


containing every ¢ xerctse needed for the fuli de- 
velopment of techinicai ability on the pianoforte. 
By Dr. Wm. Masoa, with explanations by W. S. 
B. Mathews. Price $1.50. 

Any Book Mailed for Retai! Prvce.. 
OLIVER DITsON’W 


COMPANY, Poston. 











HE PAYS THE FREICHT” 
Scales of all Sizes. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
$60. ‘ Lr Free Lvice Listof all hinds, address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON. N, Y. 

ee SUPERIOR 
| QUALITY, 
SSUAETEIUR MO ODERATE 

0. TOON prices: 

Fi 


aon + euity 


mYVARRANTED 


(ATALOSuES 
Free 





This grape origi. 
nated in the Green 
mountains of Ver- 
mont. It is ve ry 
early: color, green- 
ish white; pulp, ten. 
1 der, sweet and deli. 
cious. The only 
-4grape yet introduc. 
Jed that ranks first, 
both in earliness 
and quality. It 
should be in every 
garden. Send for 
tire ular, giving further informstion. We also offer 
afull assortment of other nursery stock. Address 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Cc anaan, Conn. 


FRAZER CHAS 


Its wearing qualities are unsurpassed, actually 
outlasting two boxes of any other br: ind. Not 
effected by heat. [2°GET THE GENUINE. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 











NIL Eig ERAT ORNL PROCES 


OBTAIN THE SAME QUALITY. 
“WES AYS INA YEAR.ON ANY: FEED 


PROPER AERATION SihcsPacfosi 

POST PAID,IO CTS. FREE TO THOSE - SENDING 

STAMP-AND'STATINGNUMBE Ror COWS KEPT 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS: PLAINLY. 


E.L.HILL XY58c. He nass 
\BELLE CITY FODDER ana 
Poss _ENSILAGE 


i ——CUTTER. 
Bw All Sizes for P 


Hand use. Garsiers of 


lenath. HOrse Powers, Ele, 


end for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
® and Price List, with SILO AND 
ZENSILAGE TREATISE, 


> Belle City Mfg. Co win” 


I had tried best physicians 
and numerous medicines with- 
out relief for a severe lung af- 
fec.ion, but a few bottles of 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer 

SET ME ALL RIGHT. 
Many of my friends have used 


Oe oor 0 (GLDS; it, and, like myself, consider It 


the be “st cough remedy ever 
PREVENTS ON 





=a aie) atl 














| discovered. M. D. Stratton, 
Watertown, N. Y. 25¢c 50c 


CONSumprid 





and$l. All Dealers Sell it. 
AGENTS srn= 
and Farmers with noe — rience make $2.50 an 
hoar durings spare time . D. BATES, 164 W. Rob 
bins Ave., Covington, Ky. . made S21 one day, 
SSI one week. So can you. Proofs and cata- 
logue free. J. EK. SHEPARD & (o., Cincinns ti, O 








pianbe-oen. —ORGANS 


: Examine in your HOME before P 
4 ib e Payine, 
—— Manufac turer’ s Prices. 






. 2 THET's yents. Write 
or particulars, ress 
aos, SON PIANOS & ORGANS BEAVER aT Ee 





OMMON W EALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the heirs at law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
SAWYER late of Watertown in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by GEORGE A. SAWYER, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the ex- 
ecutor therein named: You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge 
in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tues 
day of November next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitione: is here by directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in 
the newspaper called the New ENGLAND F ARM- 
FR printed at Boston, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
ot said Court, this twenty-second day of October, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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E.C. MORRIS & CO's 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 


SAFES 

















The Best Safe i in the World! 
Over 100,000 in use! 
Always Preserve their Contents! 


These celebrated Safes had the Champi 

Record in the great 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, 
and Marblehead Fires, 


Also inthe Great © -eati le Fire 





Eastport 


OF JUNE 10, 1889. 
And contain more improveme nts than any SA 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT Work, Rov» 
CORNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE Fron 


AND BACKS. 2 
K. C. MORRIS & CC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TA MAN. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP ¢ 


Ww 
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Chicagy, Rook san & Paci By 


Including Lines East and West of the Misso. 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to ar 
from CHICAGO, OCOALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars bs 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON 


$0.10 VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Caz 

daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco 

| The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Pe ak, Mi: ani 

| tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorad , 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from thos 
.oints and KansasCity. Through Chair Car and 
Zeeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
falis via Rock Island. The Favorite Line t 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHT ‘AGO, ILL. 
NAM 
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Saere onthe 10¢ Neptune C air Haven, ( 
YOU NAME on 580 Chromo " +; Cc —— ar 1 PR ES} N’ 
with each pk. 10c Centre Bro yk I 
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YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 
Debili:y, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, an 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
mess of mind or body, Excesses in old or young 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the origina 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Pric« 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 


of charge. 
Established 1869, 


Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller 


Legal Aotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHI 

















SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons inter: sted in the estate o 
CHARLES PRATT late of Melrose in 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEK 
H. NOURSE the executor of the will of said de 
ceased has presented for allowance the firs 
count of his administration upon the estate of { sal 
deceased; You are hereby cited to appear at 2 
Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge in sai 
County on the fourth Tuesday of November in 
stant at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should n¢ 
be allowed. And said executor is ordered t¢ 
serve this citation by publishing the same once 
week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, anewst ape 
prin ed at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, bet< re 
said Court. 

Vitness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire 
Judge of said Court, this fourth day of N« 
vember in the year of our Lord one thousand eigh 


hundred and Te 
. TYLER 

OMMONWE. AL TH OF MASSACHU®e 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of kin, credit ors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of GEORGE 
H.SMIT H late of Bedford in said C ounty, deceased, 
intestate: Whereas, application has bcen made tc 
said Court to grant a letter of administration or 
the estate of said deceased to HANNAH E. SIT! 
of Bedford in the County of Middlesex, and to 
exempt her from giving surety or sureties on he 
bond pursuant to statute; You are hereby cited t« 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cam 
bridge in said County of Middlese x, on the second 
Tuesday of November next at nine o’clock befor¢ 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, agains 
granting the same. And the said peamener is 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, 
publishing this citation once a week, for three suc 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEV 
ENGLAND FARMER printed at Boston the las 
publication to be two ‘days, at least, before sai: 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day of Oc 
tober in the year one "thous: and eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register 


Real Estate, 


12 ‘ikentas be best land in Wood Co., O., oil 
and gas field, for $10,000, half m other 
property taken, EL IZA B AKND, Fostoria. Ohio 


OR SALE.—The old Gen, Lee FARM, 16¢ 
acres, Worcester county, Mass. Stron; 
land, cleared of stone; cuts over 100 tons of hayg 
barn 140x44, two stories, with cellar. Large, old 
fashioned house, w ainseotted walls, modera bath 
room, wide piazza, ample shade, 1,200 feet above 
sea level. Beautiful scenery and drives Adapt a 


, Register. 








as a Stock or Dairy farm, or as a gentle man’s + umn- 
mer home. Price reasonable. BENJAMIN 
MOODY, Box 5,081, Boston, Mags. 
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